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JOHN FISKE ON THE IDEA OF GOD. 


Professor Fiske, of Harvard University, in discussing the 
idea of God as affected by modern knowledge and especially by 
the doctrine of Evolution, ! makes the rather astonishing state- 
ment that St. Augustine was an anthropomorphist.? The au- 
thority of Prof. Fiske in matters historical and philosophical 
carries with it no inconsiderable weight in the minds of schol- 
ars, and inclines not a few to a ready acceptance of his views. 
Not without interest, therefore, is his present contention that 
the intellect of Augustine was darkened by an idea of the God- 
head wholly at variance with the best thinking and utterly un- 
tenable in the light and drift of modern science. The figure of 
the great Bishop of Hippo stands out pre-eminent in the cent- 
uries as that of a man who rose on stepping stones of his dead 
selves to higher things ; one who, once the heights were scaled, 
could look with wonderment at the gradual fusion of many 
narrower points of view, afforded him while climbing, into the 
splendid vision of an orderly whole which fell upon his gaze as 
a mighty unity always does, corrective, impartial and inspir- 
ing. His works together with his confessions tell the story of 
his gradual unfettering from the thrall of environment. His 
retractations are nothing else than the obituary notice of his cast- 
off former self. Has Prof. Fiske portrayed Augustine at his 
prime? Is the Augustine who thought and wrote in Africa the 
self-same one whom Prof. Fiske has reconstructed in his pages ? 
We propose to let Augustine’s works speak out objectively for 
themselves and tell the story of the master-mind which penned 
them. 


1The Idea of God, as areged by Modern Know ledge. By John Fiske. ‘Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston, 1895. “Pp. 94 
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I.—Pror. FIsker’s Position. 


Prof. Fiske is a theist who, to use his own words, recognizes 
an omnipresent energy, which is none other than the living 
God.! He is careful, in his preface? to the work in question, 
to eliminate all possible misunderstanding of his view by the 
explicit statement that he does not propose to divest the 
theistic idea of every shred of anthropomorphism.* On 
the contrary, he quite agrees that this would be an utterly 
illegitimate proceeding for any thinker actually defining his 
position as theistic. Neither does he stand sponsor for the 
contention that personality and infinity are entirely unthink- 
able in combination. There is, according to him, scarcely less 
anthropomorphism lurking in the phrase ‘‘infinite power’ than 
in the phrase ‘‘infinite person.’’> Heis even prepared to admit 
that God is spirit if the reader will but bear in mind the sym- 
bolic character of the words. Nay more, he expressly states 
his desire to exclude the idea of God as Force, since this latter 
concept calls up invariably a sort of blind necessity involved 
in all Pantheistic notions.’? What hesingles out explicitly for 
rejection is the idea of God outlined by Augustine under the 
overpowering influence of Gnostic thought; an idea so unbefit- 
ting the Deity as to be in very truth a barbaric conception, 
suited alike to the lower grade of culture in Western Europe 
and to the Latin political genius which was bent upon the con- 
struction of an imperial church. 

‘‘In his doctrine of original sin,’’ continues Prof. Fiske, 
‘‘ Augustine represents humanity as cut off from all relation- 
ship with God, who is depicted as a crudely anthropomorphic 
Being, far removed from the universe and accessible only 
through the mediating offices of an organized church.’’® ‘‘The 
God of Augustine is a Being actuated by human passions and 
purposes, localizable in space and utterly remote from that inert 
machine, the universe in which we live and on which He acts 
intermittently through the suspension of what are called natural 
laws.’’?° This Augustinian conception, he avers, has permeated 
the whole fibre of Christianity and is responsible for the cries 
raised nowadays by orthodoxy against every new discovery of 
science. To Prof. Fiske’s mind all conception of a Personal God 
is anthropomorphic, and the idea of personality as attributed 
to God by most modern theologians a relict of Plato and Augus- 
tine which must be carefully toned down to be atall admissible.“ 

In order to bring out his meaning to the full, Prof. Fiske 
contrasts sharply on historical lines, ‘‘cosmic’’ and ‘‘ anthropo- 


‘Preface, p. Xl. *P.XIII. “Ibid. ‘Ibid. °P.XV. °P. XVII. ‘Preface, p. XVII. 
*P. 94. *Ibid. *°P,96. *1Preface, p. 15. 
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morphic’”’ theism. Thecosmic theists are Athanasius, Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, Spinoza, Lessing, Goethe and Schleier- 
macher. Among the anthropomorphic theists are ranged Ter- 
tullian, Augustine, Paley, Calvin, Voltaire, and most of the 
modern theologians. Heis, therefore, as anxious to make clear 
his thorough-going assent to the position of Athanasius as to 
have clearly understood his complete disavowal of the doctrine 
of Augustine.! 

Both these theistic views, according to Prof. Fiske, are 
polar opposites. The anthropomorphic theists conceive God 
as existing apart from the world in solitary, inaccessible maj- 
esty. The world itself is but an inert lifeless machine impelled 
by blind forces which have been set acting from without. 
The origin of a position such as this Prof. Fiske traces back to 
primitive ancestor-worship, which gradually suggested a sin- 
gle ghost-deity far away from the world of sense as the origi- 
nal ancestor of all the others. Thus was the Roman mind 
imperceptibly inclined to certain fixed habits of judgment 
concerning the Divinity which had much to do with ostracizing 
God from the field of natural phenomena.? 

To the nature-worship of the Greeks, however, must we 
look to find the root-conceptions of cosmic theism. Students 
of the physical universe from the earliest Ionic days, the 
Greeks were enabled to frame the conception of God as acting 
in and through the powers of nature without the aid of grossly 
anthropomorphic symbols. The traditional idea of the sea- 
god and the sky-god actually at work in the upheaval of 
things caused them to drift further and further apart from 
their less fortunate Roman compeers who were led along the 
lines of ancestral worship to look upon the Deity as the head 
supreme of a world of ghosts. For the Greeks, God was never 
a localizable personality remote from the world, acting upon 
it by occasional portent and prodigy, nor was the world a life- 
less machine blindly acting after some preordained method 
and only feeling the presence of God in so far as He now and 
then saw fit to interfere with its normal course of procedure. 
To their thinking, God was the life ofthe world. It is through 
Him all things exist from moment to moment and the world 
is ever hallowed by His indwelling presence. * 

Thus it was that Athanasius, formed under the influences 
which shaped the idea of God among the Greeks, fell in with 
the main line of thought and naturally became a cosmic theist. 
Augustine, on the contrary, was the direct product of Roman 
mythologic influence and never rose higher than the crude 
anthropomorphic notions of the Deity bequeathed him as a 
" -4Pp, 15,112. *Chap. VI, pp. 87-97. *Pp. 82, 83. “7 
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legacy of thought by previous Roman thinkers. While Atha- 
nasius looked upon God as immanent in the universe, Augus- 
tine relegated Him to some far-off sphere out of all immediate 
touch with the realities of nature. 

The question now arises, Is this the concept of the Deity 
which Augustine framed? If so, we join Prof. Fiske most 
heartily in its repudiation. A Being characterized by human 
passions, localizable in space, and acting on the world by an 
occasional display of miraculous power, answers but meagrely 
the concept of a God. Itis but a degree removed from pure 
humanity. The feebleness of such a notion is the best indica- 
tion of its impropriety, and suggests some other intellect for 
its birthplace than the vigorous one of Augustine, when finally 
illumined by the light of Christian truth. Nor is such lack of 
fitness the only reason for this persuasion. Augustine himself 
in many of his latter writings has so unmistakably disavowed 
all doctrine such as this that it is with difficulty we are brought 
to realize how Prof. Fiske could have persisted, notwithstand- 
ing such explicit denials, in fastening this unworthy notion on 
him. Thestatements of Augustine on this one point in all his 
latter works are unmistakably clear and emphatic, and the con- 
struction Prof. Fiske puts on them shows a surprising unfamil- 


iarity with Augustinian theology. 


II.—Tune Position oF St. AUGUSTINE. 


To understand Augustine it must be borne in mind that his 
mental development was after the manner of a chambered nau- 
tilus. He was forever leaving his low-vaulted past and build- 
ing more stately mansions for his unresting soul. At first the 
study of the Aristotelian categories led him to conceive God as 
of bodily shape and nature. From the crude idea of a God 
embodied in human form, it was but natural he should drift 
into Manicheanism and profess, as he did for nine years, a be- 
lief in the dual principle of good and evil—a gross materialism. 
He seemed forever committed to a philosophy of sense, when 
Plato’s treatise on the Logos broke on him as a light through 
the gloom, opening up a purer and a nobler view. “The Sacred 
Writings, notably the Epistles of St. Paul, at length became 

objects ‘of minute study. Platoand Paul argued out their re- 
spective lines in the mind of the young African. Suddenly it 
dawned upon his soul that both were reconcilable, Plato and 
Paul, scripture and reason, philosophy and revelation. He 
became a Christian, a priest, a bishop. Materialist, Mani- 
chean, Neoplatonist, Christian, theologian—such is the grad- 
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uate development of Augustine, which his works make known 
and describe with a vigorous clearness.! 


‘© Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil. 
Still as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-tound home and knew the old no more.”’ 


Taking facts as they are, the scholar is not privileged to 
attribute to Augustine what he himself has most emphatically 
rejected as the rubbish of his pagan notions.” The Christian 
Augustine took great pains to refute Augustine unregenerate, 
and the christian, not the pagan, Augustine is at the bar of 
reason for judgment. Whatever Augustine may have held in 
his earlier years, when blown about by every wind of doctrine, 
the historical fact nevertheless remains that, when fuller grown, 
his old beliefs had vanished into mist, and in their stead there 
came a newer and a nobler conception of things divine and 
human. 


III.—FavuLts or INTERPRETATION. 


Prof. Fiske’s failure to indicate directly the passages of 
Augustine which might substantiate his view, is, we must con- 
fess, out of keeping with critical methods. If his view of 
Augustine be the fruit of long and careful research, it should 
be critically supported, not badly stated. As a consequence, 
therefore, we are compelled to oppose every statement Prof. 
Fiske makes by counter-statements from Augustine, with as 
little glossary as possible, preferring to allow the text itself to 
speak out Prof. Fiske’s praise or condemnation. 

In the third book of his Confessions, Augustine makes the 
following observations anent his gradual unfettering from Pan- 
theism and the dawn of a higher and purer conception of the 
Divinity. 

After stating his full assent in his younger days to the 
Manichean doctrines, he says: ‘‘I did not know that God isa 
spirit without members extended in length, and breadth, with- 
out matter ;’’> and again: ‘‘I thought, O my God! that 
your grandeur and beauty were in you as accidents are in sub- 
stances—for instance, in bodies—while you are your own gran- 
deur and your own beauty. I thought that you were a lumi- 


1Cf. Siacaiaitaiaeae Lib. VIII., cap. VIL: “Lib. IX. cap. I.: VII., cap. Ix, Also, Epistola 
CXXXVIL., cap. IV. 

20f. Confessionum et oe Libros, passim. Especially, Confessionum, Lib. 
VII.. cap. XXI.: Ibid. Lib. VI., 

3Confessionum , liber IIT., Gap. N 
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nous body of enormous size, and I a small part of this body.’’! 
And still further: ‘‘ Yet, when I wished to think of God, I 
represented Him to myself only under the form of a corporeal 
mass, and all that was not corporeal appeared to me non-exist- 
ent.” Finally: ‘‘If there is anything more excellent than 
the truth, it is surely that which is God. If not, truth itself 
is God.* . . . Whatissupreme truth, beauty without alloy, 
goodness itself, if not God Himself ?’4 

Thus he describes his own progress and acknowledges his 
debt to Plato, whose books, he says, taught him ‘‘ how to seek 
out an incorporeal truth.’’® 

With this contention in the foreground, supported by the 
dictum of Augustine himself, we are now prepared to take up 
Prof. Fiske’s several statements and compare them with the 
original text. 

To do no violence to Prof. Fiske’s position, the substance of 
his view is literally the following: ‘‘The idea of God, upon 
which all this Augustinian doctrine is based, is the idea of a 
being actuated by human passions and purposes, localizable in 
space and utterly remote from that inert machine, the universe 
in which we live and upon which He acts intermittently through 
the suspension of what are called natural laws.’’® 

To observe his own order, we have as first point that the 
Augustinian idea of God is that of a ‘‘ being actuated by hu- 
man passions and purposes.’’ We quotein opposition: ‘‘ We 
do not adorea God who repents Himself, who is envious, who 
is deficient, who is cruel, who finds pleasure in the blood of ani- 
mals or of bullocks, who is appeased with shamefulness and 
crime, whose domain has for bound acorner of the earth.’’’ ‘‘His 
inerrant virtue and His divinity marvelously surpass all lan- 
guage humanin its kind, and even in our human frailty itself, we 
are made aware that what is humanly said of God, appears de- 
spicable even to humanity.* The knowledge which results from 
daily habit and which is the fruit of long experience, opens to 
us a way towards the sublime conceptions which are becoming 
to God. Thus, let me take away from human science its mu- 
tability, let me suppress the steps from thought to thought, 
those returns we make to impress upon the mind afresh what a 
little while before we had conceived, so much so that we under- 
stand things but partially and with the aid of frequent acts of 
memory—let me suppress, I say, those imperfections, in order 


euinere Liber IV., cap. XVI. *Tbid, Lib. V., cap. X. Compare also Lib. VII., ca 
I., I1., V.. XIV., X X., and Lib. V III., cap. I. Likewise: De Civitate Dei, Lib. IV., cap. ’xit. 
and cap. XII; VI., cap. VII., VIII. *De libero arbitrio, Lib. [l., cap. XV. ‘Ibid, Lib. II., 
cap. VITI., X Y xiii. *Confessionum Lib. V II., cap. XX. The very opposite of Mr. Fiske'’s 
contention, which is to the effect that Augustine's intense feelings of man’s ie 
dragged him downwards. °The Idea of God, p. 94. “De Moribus Ecclesiae Catholicae, Lib. I 
cap. X. *De Diversis Quaestionibus ad Simplicianum, Lib. II., Quaest IT. 
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to consider solely the life-likeness of the substantial and un- 
changeable truth, which in one eternal vision and one only takes 
in the universality of things; and I will have in this wise some 
idea of the knowledge of God.! In like manner let me take 
from human anger its disorderly emotions in order to leave 
there the sole force of legitimate vengeance, and in a certain 
measure, I shall conceive what is called the anger of God. Or 
still further, if you take from pity that division-by-shares of 
the suffering of him whom you pity, in order to leave there but 
a tranquil goodness which is drawn to succor those who suffer 
and to deliver them from their straits, you will have, after a 
fashion, some notion of the divine mercy.’’* 

Elsewhere, he calls anthropomorphic notions—‘‘ turpiter 
vana cogitatio.’’® More pertinently still: ‘‘I ask also of my 
readers to pardon me where they may perceive me to have had 
the desire rather than the power to speak what they either un- 
derstand better themselves or fail to understand through the 
obscurity of my language, just as I myself pardon them what 
they cannot understand through their own dullness. 4 
And we shall mutually pardon one another the more easily, if 
we know, or at any rate firmly believe and hold, that whatever 
is said of a nature unchangeable, invisible, and having life ab- 
solutely and sufficiently to itself, must not be measured after 
the custom of things visible and changeable, mortal and self- 
sufficient.’ ® 

The trail of theserpent of anthropomorphism is not traceable 
over these passages, that is, if human language have any power 
atall. Prof. Fiske, in the preface of his own work, is very 
careful to remind his readers of the symbolic nature of certain 
words and phrases. He should have given equal credit to 
Augustine, who, like Prof. Fiske himself, craves it indulgently 
of his readers. 

Thesecond point Prof. Fiske makesagainst Augustine is that 
the latter believed God ‘‘a being localizablein space.’’? Wecon- 
front this statement with the text of Augustine. ‘‘God is not 
somewhere. For that which is somewhere is contained in a 
place; that which is contained in place is a body. Now, God 
is nota body. Therefore, He is not somewhere. And yet, as 
He is, and is not in place, things are in Him rather than He 
anywhere. On the other hand, however, things are not in Him 
in such away that He Himself isaplace. For place is in space, 
that which is occupied by length, breadth and thickness of 
bodies, and God is nothing of this kind. All things arein Him 


Ibid. Ibid. *Ibid. Ibid. *De Trinitate, Lib. XII., cap. VII.. No. XIT. “De Trinitate, 
Lib. V., cap. I. *Ibid. Ibid. ®The Idea of God, preface, page XVII. Compare also: Aug. im 
Ioannis Evangelium, cap. III., Tract. XIII., No.5. De Haeresi, cap. L. 
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and He isnotaplace.! He who fills heavenand earth is nowhere 
absent, neither shut in small spaces, nor spread over large, but 
is everywhere whole and entire, and contained in no place.’’? 
If therefore, he says that God is everywhere without being con- 
tained anywhere, what becomes of the contention that Augus- 
tine believed God a being localizable in space ? 

The next statement of Prof. Fiske is to the effect that God, 
according to Augustine, is ‘‘utterly remote from that inert 
machine, the universe in which we live.’? The passage just 
quoted tells against Prof. Fiske quite pointedly here. Butthere 
is abundance of disproof elsewhere throughout his works, as 
when he says that God is at the same time affirmed and denied 
as everywhere present in order to ‘‘resist carnal thoughts and 
call away the mind from the bodily senses.’’? What clearer than 
this? Augustine says the reason why some Christians make 
God remote is simply to prevent a gross material misunder- 
standing. He, it will be observed, actually explains and dis- 
avows inothers the “‘doctrineof remoteness”? which Prof. Fiske 
attributes to him. 

Nor is this all. Augustine says most beautifully : ‘‘ Who 
are you, oh! my God! Who are you, I ask, if not the Lord 
God? Exceeding great, exceeding good, exceeding powerful, 
all powerful,exceeding merciful and exceeding just, hidden 
and everywhere present, infinitely beautiful, infinitely strong, 
always the same, incomprehensible, unchangeable and chang- 
ing all things, ever ancient, ever new, rejuvenating all that 
is and leading the proud unconsciously on to old age; ever 
active and ever in repose, gathering from all parts with need 
of none: upholding, filling, maintaining the creatures to 
which you give being, nourishment, maturity: asking without 
cease, though lacking nothing; you love, but without disor- 
der; you are a jealous God, but without unease; you repent 
but without sorrow, you grow angry but without being 
troubled. You change your works without changing your 
plans; you pick up what you find without ever having lost 
anything. You are not poor and you love gain; you are not 
avaricious and you put out to usury.—But what are these 
words, oh! my God! my life, any sorrow of my soul! What 
can one say when speaking of you? Unhappy those who hold 
their tongue, since even those who speak, must pass for 
dumb!’?+~ In passages such as these the burning heart of the 
African empties itself in phrase, though he assures us in the 





‘De Diversis Quae stionibus, Lib. LXXXIIT, Quaest. XX. 
?Nusquam absens est qui coclum et terram implet, nec spatiis includitur parvis magnisque 
diffunditur, sed ubique totus est, et nullo continetur loco. Epis. CXII., cap. XII. 
“Ad carnali resistendum ¢ ogitationi et mentem a corporis se nsibus avocandam. Epist. 
LV 1. “Confess. Lib. I, cap. IV 
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meanwhile that his intellect is clear and the stream of his 
thought, crystalline-pure. In this enthusiastic analysis, Prof. 
Fiske’s counter-view is made to vanish. A God who ‘‘changes 
all things, ever active, ever present in the universe, creating, 
maintaining, nourishing, maturing all things,’’ is hardly seen 
as remote from that inert machine, the universe in which we 
live. Especially so, as Augustine says most clearly: ‘‘If the 
power of God ceased at any time from ruling what He has 
created, creation’s kinds and all nature would immediately 
fall to pieces.’”! 

The final point in Prof. Fiske’s summary statement is to the 
effect that God, ‘‘remote from the universe, acts upon it inter- 
mittently through the suspension of what are called natural 
laws.’’ Evidently Prof. Fiske here alludes to miracles, as he 
speaks elsewhere of God acting upon the world by ‘‘occasional 
portent or prodigy.’’* It is with reluctance we bring ourselves 
to believe that an historical scholar such as Mr. Fiske unques- 
tionably is, could imagine, much less prove, that Augustine 
thought God’s action on the world to be merely intermittent. 
But Prof. Fiske’s statement about the ‘‘inert universe,’’ ‘‘man 
cut off entirely from his Maker by original sin,’’ and the two 
words ‘‘intermittent’’ and ‘‘occasional,’’ deprive him justly of 
the benefit of a doubt. They are too clear to mean anything 
else than that miraculous intervention was the sum total of 
God’s activity in the world of realities. Again we appeal to 
Augustine for enlightenment. He says:® ‘‘ The miracle of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by which He changed water into wine. 
is not a source of wonder to those who knew that God did it, 
For in those six vessels commanded to be filled at the wedding 
feast, He made wine who makes it every year on the vines. 
For as that which the servants put in the vessels was changed 
into wine by the work of the Lord, so also that which the clouds 
outpour, is changed into wine by the work of the self-same 
Lord. The latter we do not wonder at, because it comes to pass 
yearly: by constantly happening, it has ceased to be a source 
of wonderment. Yet it meets with more consideration than 
what was accomplished in the vessels of water. For who is 
there that considers the works of God, by which the whole 
world is governed and administered, and is not dumbfounded 
and overwhelmed by the miracles? If he consider the power 
of a single grain, or any seed, it is a mighty fact indeed, and 
palsies the investigator. But because men, on other things in- 
tent, have lost their appreciation of the works of God, in w vhich 


Vv ‘irtus Dei ab eis quae ¢ reata sunt regendie, : si ‘ cessaret aliquando: simul et ‘iNorum ces- 
saret species omnisque natura concideret, [V. Lib. super Genesi, cap. XII. The idea of God, 
p. 83: “acting upon it only by means of occasional portent and prodigy.’ 

*Jn Ioannis Evangelium, Tract. VIII. Cap. I1., (trom the beginning). 
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they might give the Creator their daily praise, God, as it were, 
kept in reserve some unusual works of His, to bring back sleep- 
ing humanity to His worship from sheer sense of wonderment. 
A dead man arose and humanity wondered. Myriads come 
daily into life and no one notesit.’’ If God’s work in the uni- 
verse, as Augustine phrases it, be as equally portentous and 
miraculous as His actual changing of water into wine at Cana, 
what becomes of the idea of a God remote from the world and 
acting on it by occasional portent? 

Should anyone still doubt the mind of Augustine touching 
the point under discussion, there are many passages to dispel 
all misgiving. Among these there is in his commentaries much 
that is pointedly relevant. Thus, commenting on the words of 
Our Lord, ‘‘My Father worketh still and I work,’’ Augustine 
says: ‘‘Continuationem quamdam operis eius, qua universam 
creaturam continet atque administrat, ostendit.’’ And again, 
what more opposed to the idea of an absentee God, as Carlyle 
took creator to mean, than the simple decade of words: ‘‘Non 
fecit atque abiit, sed de illo in illo sunt.’’! Finally, what 
more witness of words is needed than the following passages 
against Faustus: ‘‘ When God does anything against the usual 
course of nature as known to us, His works are called great or 
wonderful.’’* ‘‘At times God does something against the usual 
course of nature. But the Creator and Founder of all natures 
does nothing against nature. For that shall be natural to each 
and everything which He, the source of all movement, number, 
and cosmic order, shall have done. In no wise does He act 
against the highest law, because He does not act against 
Himself.’ 

No comment is needed on passages such as these. Miracles 
are not the only actions of Godin the world. They are simply 
extraordinary events worked by the same God who changed 
water into wine at Cana, and who to-day changes the rain-drops 
of the clouds into the wine we press from the grape after vint- 
age. Miracles are not the only government of the world, and 
man lives not by the bread of portent alone, but by every word 
which proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 

Such is Prof. Fiske’s view of Augustineand Augustine’s view 
of himself. Not one of the points raised can be critically es- 
tablished against Augustine. The idea of the Godhead which 
Prof. Fiske fastens upon him is without support, whether criti- 
cal or hermeneutical, and we repeat our surprise that a scholar 
such as he should have entertained and published it. 





*Comment. ad Act. XVII. ?Cum Deus aliquid facit contra cognitum nobis cursum soli- 
Seragee natures, magnalia vel miribilia nominantur. Contra Faust., Lib, XXVI., cap. III. 
° 1d, 
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IV.—ADDITIONAL FAULTS OF INTERPRETATION. 


In the light of passages such as these, clear, direct, and in- 
cisive, Prof. Fiske’s contention vanishes in mist. Ideas of the 
Godhead such as he attributes to Augustine are searched for 
vainly inthese pages. Thevery absurdity of constructing God 
after human fashion, which Prof. Fiske endeavors so strenuously 
to avoid in his essay, and for which he rebukes Augustine, is 
distinctly pointed out by the latter and characterized as a crude 
andempty conception.! One looks in vain for passages where- 
in Augustine makes God so anthropomorphic as to be a mon- 
ster of human passions. A certain strength of phrase and 
vigorousness of expression in his treatise on predestination 
might incline an uncritical reader to interpret Augustine’s 
views in an anthropomorphic sense. But Augustine has so 
unmistakably repudiated the crudities of such a view that to 
still fasten them upon him is alike unscholarly and unwar- 
ranted.? Nota stray hint of meaning here and there, but the 
general drift of thought which tempers the extravagance of 
some particular turns of phrase, should be the source of a 
scholar’s judgment. 

There is, therefore, nothing clearer in Augustine than that 
he disavowed the constant underdrift of anthropomorphism 
which always lay beneath the human terms he was compelled 
by usage toemploy. Yet Prof. Fiske quotes piecemeal, with- 
out reference or comparison of texts. His interpretation of 
Augustine’s doctrine on original sin is likewise most unpardon- 
able in an historical scholar. He says that Augustine imag- 
ined man cut off by original sin from all relationship with his 
Maker.* Nothing could be further from the real meaning. 
Augustine does not father the thought that man was absolutely 
eut adrift from God, but only supernaturally. Created in the 
supernatural order, man simply lost his superadded gifts and 
privileges, but was left untouched in all his natural relations. 
Augustine would have descended to a glaring contradiction if 
he held what Prof. Fiske alleges, because his main drift of mean- 
ing was that God kept man in existence by a continuous exer- 
tion of divine power, without which man would have lapsed 
into his original nothingness.® Original sin deprived man of 
all connection with God as the author of his supernature, but 
still left him dependent on Him—as Creator, Upholder, and 
Provider—for every breath he drew and every action he per- 
formed. 

a ee vana cogitatio; De Trinit., Lib. XII., cap. VII., no. XII. *De Trinit., Lib. V., 





sp. 94. *‘‘Induite novum hominem, eum qui secundum Deum creatus est in iustitia et 
sanctitate veritatis; ecce quid perdidit Adam per peccatum.” (De Genesi, ad Litt. L. 6; c. 
24-26.) Likewise: De Civitate Dei, Lib. XII.,9; Lib. LXXXIII., QQ. 9. 21; Lib. If, De Pec- 
eato Orig. c. 4; In Psalmo CIII.,Serm.4. °IV. Lib. super Genesi, cap. 12. 
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Neither is Augustine an advocate of total depravity, for he 
explains most clearly that man’s disposition to sin was not from 
nature—for then God would be the prime author of his sin— 
but from the fact that the grace of original justice which sub- 
jected man’s animal powers to reason once removed, man found 
himself thereby greatly weakened when sense had no longer a 
higher force to curb it hard and fast under the sway of reason. } 
Mistakes like these are not expected in men of critical attain- 
ments. To infer from the fact that man was cut off super- 
naturally, the additional fact that he was entirely abandoned, 
made subsistently independent of God in his natural powers, 
shows lack of logic and critical insight. Again the statement 
of Prof. Fiske that after original sin man, according to Augus- 
tine, could regain relations with his Creator solely through the 
offices of an organized church, is misleading. He makes it 
with Augustine a political act inspired by the tendency towards 
an imperial church. Yet Augustine argues out his view from 
considerations uf the Sacraments instituted by Christ and the 
necessity of an organic custodian of the truth which he so 
keenly felt in the unsatisfying philosophies through which he 
had successively passed in his several evolutions.” Prof. Fiske 
argues from an assumed condition ; Augustine from fact and 
experience. Which shall we believe? 

Still further, Prof. Fiske makes out the Bishop of Hippo th 
product of the Gnostic thought of theday. Which Augustine 
does hemean? Augustine pagan or Augustine christian? We 
readily admit the full sweep of Gnostic influence on the young 
African when a paganizing philosopher, but where is its in- 
fluence on him when turned towards higher things within the 
pale of Christian thinking? Augustine retracted. Heretracted 
in order to emphasize what heretained. Yet Prof. Fiske pro- 
ceeds as unconsciously as though Augustine never became a 
Christian, or as if, what is worse, his Christianity was but 
Gnosticism flowering into fruit. 


V.—FavuLts oF METHOD. 


One’s curiosity is somewhat aroused to know precisely how 
Prof. Fiske comes to stand sponsor for so many unwarranted 
statements. Theanswerissimpleenough. His fault is mainly 
one of method. Prof. Fiske looks at things through an evolu- 
tionist’s glasses. He studies history in the light of a precon- 
ceived idea and suggestive hypothesis, instead of confining 
himself rigorously at first to questions of actual fact. 
oe "Copenaer homo poe per vitium, non cages vitio. sed naturae. De Pece. Orig. 

4, ginal sin was the privation of original justice ; not total deprav ity. 
1 


. , De Doctrina christiana, prob. No.6; De moribus eccles. cap. 1; De Milit. credendi, cc. 6, 
7, 14, et 17: Lib. II, cap. 10, No. 27. 
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To look at history from an arbitrary ideal standpoint is 
fatal alike to facts and truth. It is a speculative method and 
is bound to result in extravagance. The history of philosophy 
has not been without showing the vices of such a mode of pro- 
cedure which starts with an idea —an hypothesis, and concludes 
therefrom the impossibility of facts or so reshapes them as to 
suit preconceived requirements. Descartes started from the 
idea of the Infinite and found in it the distinction which marks 
off God from the world of limit and imperfection. Spinoza 
took the same idea and identified God and the world as one 
substance. Malebranche, arguing from the same ideal source, 
over-zealously gave unto God the monopoly of all activity. 
In like manner, Schelling looking on the content of reason as. 
the infinite draws thence an inference in favor of free-will. 
Hegel follows, and with the same apparent rigor concludes from 
the samesource as Schelling, not freedom, but universal, eternal 
necessity. Something evidently is wrong with the instrument 
of logic which turns out such contrary conclusions. Factsalone 
should be the starting point. The mind should not be ham- 
pered in its capacity to grasp facts as they are, by the colorings 
of hypothesis, which strains them to its purpose. C’est l’a 
priori a outrance. 

The reason is that all hypothetical views must uncon- 
sciously be colored. The entire question is begged at the out- 
start, for in the point of view that everything is evolved, 
everything becomes connected. The subjective continuity 
which the hypothesis furnishes is projected into things and 
the same delusion takes place that is so aptly seen in the kin- 
etoscope—objectively discontinuous images succeed each other 
in such flash-rapidity that consciousness looks upon them as 
a unified whole when in reality they are but a succession of 
distinct and separate pictures. The impressions made upon 
percipient consciousness by the kinetoscope, none the less than 
those made upon the intellect by the evolutionistic assump- 
tion cannot fail to make us see connection where there is but 
sequence, cause where there is but condition, proof where 
there is but suggestive hypothesis. Isitnot plain to the mind’s 
eye that where history is written in the way Hegel wrote it— 
namely, with a view to discover the foreshadowing of his the- 
ory in the writings of past thinkers—that what is merely a 
suggestion, an inkling, a vague similarity, becomes in the 
light of his preconceived idea, an assured fact—an undoubted 
exemplification ? 

The question is scarcely debatable from a methodologist’s 
point of view that the attitude of the mind towards the objects 
of its attention especially if historic, is and should be the 
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simple one of action and reaction. The particular person 
whose works we are to study should be considered according 
to every circumstance contributing to his formation, in order 
that a just estimate be formed of the conditions in which he 
lived and the influences under which he labored. This no one 
denies. It is scientific, philosophical. In such a wise we 
may hit upon the general law which motivated his actions and 
in a measure shaped the very trend of his conclusions. We 
are thus carefully feeling our way from particular facts to 
general laws and assuring ourselves from point to point of 
proper footing. But when, hypothesis in hand, we look to 
see how facts fall in with its exactions, we forget that we are 
viewing things in an arbitrary light and unwittingly judging 
what is absolute from the pure standpoint of our own philo- 
sophic consciousness, instead of allowing the latter to be 
deepened, broadened and corrected by the instreaming light 
of the very objects themselves, as they are in their nude real- 
ity, not as they appear when refracted through the medium of 
an assumed idea. 

Evolution as a theory is after all but a point of view, anda 
point of view is generally a colored glass through which we 
look at things. Scientists are wont to forget that though in- 
duction gives them some warrant for the principle of evolution 
as an hypothesis—a sort of general law of continuity—it be- 
comes deduction as soon as they begin to use it for the conclu- 
sion of particular facts. No one would think of taking Fech- 
ner’s rules of Psycho-physics for the determination of a general 
mean or average as a principle from which we could deduce 
the precise nature of particular facts, the actual time-rates of 
sensation or actual curve-description for any given individual. 
The individual is either above or beneath the mean. If he 
coincide with the average, it is purely accidental, not rigor- 
ously consequent on the mean as though it could be deduced 
precisely from it. 

The reason is that the principle is not purely universal— 
z. e., rigorously true of all things contained under it. There 
are leaps in the process. Whatever science may prove con- 
cerning evolution, by reading backwards through contiguous 
species and overlaid strata does not insure the reverse employ- 
ment of the principle on a strictly universal basis of logical 
deduction until science has shown, not postulated the over- 
leaping of the individual barriers. Sequence is not conse- 
quence, however much it may suggest the latter. If, there- 
fore, we employ the hypothesis of evolution to deduce the 
precise tenets of any particular individual’s belief, in the 
course of the history of philosophy, we have gone beyond the 
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bounds which science has staked out for us and are open to 
the broadsides of logic and philosophy. 

This is the fault of method of Prof. Fiske. He is so prepos- 
sessed with his idea of the ghost-ancestors as entertained by 
the Romans that he makes out Augustine not as he actually 
is but what he should be to suit his hypothesis. The Gnos- 
tics and Manicheans believed in a God remote from the evil 
world. Augustine formed under their influence must have been 
of like belief. He must have been in the hyposthesis, cer- 
tainly. But was he in pointof fact? That still remains to be 
proven. We should not read into facts more than we find in 
them, neither should we be so logically unwary as not to de- 
tect the insertion of our subjective coloring into colorless ob- 
jective facts. Methods of this kind will make things more 
what we would have them seem than what they really are in 
their unadorned reality. Our logical sense is certainly be- 
numbed, if we make the transit from a general theory to a 
particular fact with nothing else than an hypothetical bridge 
as a warrant for our transition. 

Of like nature is Prof. Fiske’s interpretation of Athanasius 
as a product of the continuity of Greek thought and a believer 
of God’s immanence in things. As a matter of fact, both Au- 
gustine and Athanasius believed in God’s immanence in things. 
Their absolute divergence is required by Prof. Fiske’s arbitrary 
view of Augustine’s formation on the lines of ancestral worship 
and that of Athanasius on the lines of an indwelling cosmic 
Deity, and what hyposthesis requires, he proceeds to set apart 
in point of fact. His method is again at fault. He forgets 
that the assumption of his hypothesis has settled the question 
from the outset. If his hypothesis be true, Augustine and 
Athanasius must come in line with it. The fact of the whole 
matter is quietly dropped from view. Both these great think- 
ers are interpreted to suit requirements. A preconceived idea, 
not the hard realities of facts, is the arbiter of discussion. If 
we have to reconstruct history because of evolution, why then 
we must simply admit without demur that Augustine did not 
know his own doctrine and that Athanasius was not under- 
stood even by himself. Is not this the arbitrary speculation 
Prof. Fiske repudiates in the Schoolmen? Why should we look 
at any man’s doctrine from our point of view and not from his? 
Let men endeavor to gather all the additional light they can 
from the view of Evolution, but facts should never be brushed 
aside to afford their hypothesis passage. 

Beit bornein mind that this criticism tells against Prof. Fiske 
from his own principles. I am criticising him from his own 


point of view, on his own principles, not mine. Evolution, if 
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it have any scientific worth at all, must not be made deductive. 
Spencer’s own definition of it is incompatible with such a 
notion. It is only the hasty generalizers that have lifted it to 
a sphere in which it is out of place. My contention does not 
imply that I hold any theory of evolution but simply that I 
criticise the service to which Prof. Fiske has put it in writing 
history. Its utter discrepancy with facts, its scientific fault of 
method when made deductive, is its own refutation. Evolu- 
tion is based on facts, biological and otherwise. From a con- 
sideration of facts, the idea, the hypothesis sprang to mind. 
At most it can give us but the general law of continuity, if you 
will, the formative influences of environment and the like, but 
the individual thinker may or may not be in keeping with these. 
To admit Greek thought as a formative factor and deny Reve- 
lation the benefit of any formative influence, is to take a partial 
and a biassed view, to drop from consideration a fact of history 
and of thought certainly not without its share of influence. 

If therefore, from a few particular facts, evolutionists con- 
clude to an idea, what warrant is there in making the idea con- 
clude to all particular facts, until they have sufficiently estab- 
lished its absolute universality? Must wenot examine facts first 
to see if they square with our hypothesis? If we do not, we 
have changed our method and become untrue to our principles. 
Admitting the hypothesis in its sweeping generality, in the 
sense that all things are products of transition, we cannot con- 
clude that any particular thing should be otherwise than it is, 
until we have proven it thus and so. If otherwise, hypothesis 
is fact and fact the production of hypothesis. 


VI.—FAvULTs oF INFERENCE. 


Still another fault of method which brings Prof. Fiske to 
strange conclusions is the inference he repeatedly makes from 
the retention of pagan names and customs by the christian 
peoples. It would seem, according to Prof. Fiske, that Yule- 
tide and Easter were adopted directly from the old nature- 
worship, the adoration of tutelar household deities survived 
in the homage paid to patron saints, and the worship of the 
Berecynthian Mother was continued in that of the Virgin 
Mary. Again his hypothesis. Because suggestions of all 
these Christian customs occurred in pre-Christian days, Prof. 
Fiske proceeds to connect them, to make the development con- 
tinuous. Why omit the historic ideas of early Christianity 
as giving rise to these forms of worship? The statement that 
they are continuations one of the other requires proof, not hy- 
pothesis. There may be a similarity, a resemblance. Noone 
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doubts it. But the question at issue is not are they viewable 
as similar, but are they in point of fact developments in a 
higher stage of older beliefs, with their roots struck fast in 
some prehistoric soil? Against this is the historic fact that 
the veneration of the Blessed Virgin was of purely christian 
origin. Because such veneration followed after cruder beliefs 
is sequence, not consequence. Prof. Fiske begs the question at 
issue. His contention would be good if he could prove that 
continuity in a given line, say of worship, was never broken, 
but so long as hypothesis is his sole warrant for connection, 
the stain of arbitrariness still attaches to his view. The whole 
connection is in his hypothesis, not in the facts themselves. 

To argue from the retention of old pagan names to the re- 
tention of pagan notions along with them, is not of rigorous 
inference. It does not take into account what evolutionists 
should, if true to their own principles, namely, the historico- 
philological fact that old names are constantly pressed into 
service as conveyors of new and very different ideas. A sort 
of sacredness lingers about certain words that have long done 
duty as vehicles of thought. The ancients were loath to part 
with such, and gave a new shade of meaning to the old terms 
rather than invent a substitute. Even now the years come and 
go with all their wondrous birth of new conceptions, their 
myriad ways of making old things new by the magic of a turn 
of phrase and still the world of phrase-makers respects the 
consecration of years of usage and bows before the majesty 
of a long-used word. 

Words grow in meaning as the blossom flowers into fruit. 
They take upon themselves varieties of significance at different 
times and from different writers, and so in their last stages of 
development it is not unnatural they should have overleaped 
their conventional barriers and reached a state of meaning 
quite at variance with their original employment. Were we 
to neglect this law which governs their development and take 
their meaning at an earlier stage as the clue to their later shade 
of significance, a budget of paradoxes must be the penalty of 
the law’s transgression. For we would thus unfairly judge the 
mere burgeon of a blossom by the fullness of the ripening fruit. 

The consecration of usage as well as the desire to keep un- 
broken the continuity of thought and expression, had so much 
to do with the employment of a worn-out terminology that the 
ancients would rather patch an old word with a new strip of 
meaning than dress out an entirely new phrase. Their words 
were custom made and not to order. This accounts for the re- 
tention amongst Latin writers of such words as ‘‘species,”’ 
‘¢intentiones primae et secundae,’’ ‘‘similitudo, imago,’’ and 
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the like, long after they had outgrown their original crude sig- 
nificance. The word ‘‘species,’’? which the Latins used as a cor- 
responding term to the eidos of the Greeks, originally meant a 
roving image, a sort of miniature picture or fire-atom (according 
to Democritus) which migrated into the eye from an outer ob- 
ject. Aristotle retained the term with scarce a vestige of its 
former meaning in it,! to signify the modification effected in 
consciousness by the action of an outer object, through which 
the soul was in somewise likened to the object it perceived. 
‘¢ Species was thus mustered into a service utterly out of keep- 
ing with its first rudimentary meaning. Its etymology was 
considerably lost in its new employment and it was no longer 
the ideograph—the picture-word of Democritus, but the poor 
conveyor of a much nobler idea. Yet men continue to argue 
from its etymology that scholastic philosophy is still immersed 
in the ignorant belief of roving images. They forget that it 
was retained to express an entirely new idea and that its ety- 
mology has nothing to do with the meaning which was, as it 
were, thrust into it by the Schoolmen. 

It is certainly very difficult to realize how in these days of 
critical study Scholasticism should be judged from etymology 
and philology, with never so much as an attempt to reach the 
meaning, the ideas, encased as it were in a severe terminology. 
And it is still more difficult to realize from what logical sense 
those proceed who would argue from the etymology of a word 
to the fact that all ideas under it are but continuations of its 
original meaning—developments of it from stage to stage suc- 
cessively. We have seen that this is unwarranted, because it 
leaves out of consideration a by no means negligeable factor, 
to wit: the conventional use of the term which only too often 
differs widely from what etymology would exact or even jus- 
tify. Words areelastic. They will not infrequently bear the 
noblest thought if you fitthem to it. And for this very reason 
you can but very seldom conclude from identity of term to 
identity of thought beneath. The continuity has been broken. 
Thus one would not conclude from the term ‘‘ Manitou”’ still 
used by Catholic Indians to express the Great Spirit, that the 
idea which it formerly conveyed to the untutored savages and 
the idea which they learned from the lips of the black-robe 
were identical, for the very reason that the same term is retained 
to express an utterly different concept. The terms may be the 
same to the very letter and yet not afford logical grounds for 
concluding a continuous development of thought. 

Thus it is that the law of evolution—at best buta very gen- 
eral law of continuity—cannot be applied to particular facts 


*Human Intellect, Porter; Theories of perception, heading, Aristotle. 
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(for these latter invariably come under conditions which nul- 
lify hypothesis and speculation), unless you have proven, not 
postulated, the connection. There is certainly no warrant for 
deriving the idea called up to-day by the word ‘‘ pontiff’’ from 
its first sense of ‘‘bridge builder,’’ although the term is iden- 
tical and traceable to a pagan source. There is an enormous 
difference between etymological and actual significance. The 
former may be homogeneous, but you cannot drop from view 
the heterogeneity of the latter. The reason is that novel ideas 
are oftentimes engrafted on words and the continuity broken. 
We should not be etymologists merely, but philosophers also. 

What difference, therefore, does it make if the Teutonic 
word for God be Wodan, the Roman carnival suggestive of the 
old pagan saturnalia, the worship of the patron saints remind- 
ful of pagan devotions to household gods, the retention of 
pagan names a hint at pre-christian customs? The facts we 
all admit. The inference we deny, at least till further proof 
than a sweeping hypothesis be furnished. You cannot prove 
the individual connection between particulars from a principle 
which is established as only generally true. Sound logic and 
scientific instinct forbid it. 


VII.—ANTHROPOMORPHISM AND ANALOGY. 


The apparent conviction of Prof. Fiske seems to be that 
the modern world owes a lasting debt of gratitude to the pro- 
moters of evolution for the death-blow which they have dealt to 
the old notions of the Deity. He even ventures the assertion 
that the Church has for centuries entertained an idea of God 
whichit received from the Latin writers and retains to-day in al- 
most the same crude outlines in which Augustine left it cen- 
turiessince.!. How far Prof. Fiske’s statement is true concern- 
ing Augustine, we have already criticallyexamined. We have 
seen that his contention is decidedly at a loss for support 
in the writings of the Bishop of Hippo. We now propose to 
examine briefly what grounds there are for believing with him 
that theologians, generally, have inherited the Latin genius for 
representing God in a human shape and after the frailties of 
our much-abused human nature. In doing so, we single out 
the prince of theologians and the peer of synthetists—St. 
Thomas of Aquin, whom Haureau accuses, as Prof. Fiske ac- 
cuses Augustine, of constructing God in human terms and 
expressing in mere human relations. 

Thomas of Aquin wrote in a terminology which requires 
considerable technical education to decipher. Years of usage 


‘The idea of God, p. 35. 
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had given the words which he employed to express his meaning 
a definiteness and at the same time a rigidity which bafiles 
the skill of the uninitiated : and we are not surprised to learn 
that those who stopped at the letter never reached the spirit 
that underlay his phrases. So many strange and ‘bizarre’ 
doctrines have been attributed to him by those who study his 
views in second-rate sources, that a succinct outline of his 
manner of conceiving the Godhead will dispel forever the false 
imputation of his having entertained anthropomorphic ideas 
and will evidence the perfect fitness of his view even in the 
light of the rigorous demands of modern science. 

St. Thomas and Herbert Spencer, arguing from the same 
source, are both agreed that the human mind is compelled to 
admit something ‘‘self-existent.’’ St. Thomas says:! ‘In 
physical things we find a series of efficient causes, without find- 
ing, without the possibility of finding, that any given thing is 
the cause of itself. For, on the supposition that anything was 
its own cause it would have to exist prior to itself, which is 
impossible. Now an infinite series of efficient causes, on the 
other hand, islikewiseimpossible: because in a series of efficient 
causes, the first is the cause of the intermediate, and the inter- 
mediate is the cause of the last, whether the intermediate be 
one ormany. Therefore, on the supposition that there is no 
first cause, there wiii be no last effect, nor any intermediate 
causes: an inference counter to experience. Whence the ne- 
cessity of admitting an efficient First Cause which is God.”’ 
Spencer says in the same vein :*> ‘‘ Wecannot think at all about 
the impressions which the external world produces on us with- 
out thinking of them as caused, and cannot carry out an in- 
quiry concerning their causation without inevitably committing 
ourselves to the hypothesis of a First Cause.”’ 

Thus far they are agreed, St. Thomas and Herbert Spencer. 
Both start from the same considerations. According to both, 
no inquiry concerning the facts of nature can be carried out 
legitimately without the eventual admission of an Absolute 
First Cause. 

But Spencer drew back from the concept, thus thrust into 
his observations of nature and magnified by him into an insu- 
perable difficulty—namely, the concept of self-existence. He 
felt and saw that we can have no adequate, comprehensive con- 
ception of self-existence. A concept of this kind, manifestly 
impossible under the finite conditions of human intellect, he 
made the goal of his efforts and the object of his mental re- 
search. Naturally he was baffled in his quest of a compre- 
hensive notion of self-existence which He alone can fully for- 


*Summa Contra Gent., Lib. I. cap., XIII, prope ad finem. ?First Principles, p. 37. 
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mulate who is self-existence itself. His fault was in putting 
too much into the concept itself as we know it and thereby 
belying experience. When he said that self-existence was 
literally unthinkable, he meant that it was such according to 
the peculiar tenets of his own philosophy. If the acts of the 
human intellect be nothing more than certain refined effects of 
organic impressions and all human thinking reduced to ideo- 
graphs reproducible in and: by imagination, we certainly can- 
not conceive of self-existence, if to conceive of it be equiva- 
lent to picturing it on the retina (if one may so speak) of the 
imaginative faculty. In such a view which is his, all univer- 
sal concepts would be alike inconceivable. If, in addition, 
eternity be nothing else than infinite past time, which he asserts 
it to be, eternal self-existence is a conceptual impossibility. 

But Spencer’s difficulties are of hisown making. He makes 
no distinction between ‘‘ comprehending a thing thoroughly ”’ 
and ‘‘conceiving itat all.’’ Hesets up ideal requirements and 
because the concept which he actually has concerning self- 
existence falls short of the arbitrary one he imagines he should 
have, he proceeds to fritter away into the unknowable the little 
knowledge we actually do possess concerning the Absolute. 
Instead of holding hard by the concept, such as experience 
furnishes it, he endeavors to criticise it away by subjecting it 
to tests which are foreign to it—namely, comprehensiveness and 
the imagination’s power to reproduce it. But his criticism is 
valuable in so far as it emphasizes the recognition of an old 
truth that ‘‘something self-existent is somewhat conceivable.”’ 
If it were not, his elaborate criticism would have a more than 
Hegelian nothingness for its point of rebuttal, and so much ado 
about nothing would certainly not be very flattering to the phi- 
losopher of Down. 

The ways between the two are not longin dividing. Spen- 
cer dwells upon the meagreness of detail which the concept of 
self-existence contains and relegates it to the sphere of the un- 
knowable. St. Thomas, however, holding to the fact that such 
a concept is actually given, essays the analysis of its content. 
The necessity ofa First Cause, which Spencer deems unavoidable, 
the great Dominican takes as the ground-stone on which to rest 
his subsequent reasonings. The concept of a being wholly un- 
caused and wholly independent, to which human reason is im- 
pelled by reflection on the data of experience, is for him in very 
reality a concept of self-existence. On this he lays stress and 
upon its elaboration he concentrates his attention. 

With him, the domain of such a concept is the intellect. 
An after-idea such as this is not pictureable in the imagination, 
neither is it essentially cognizable nor fully and intimately 
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known. Nay more, a comprehensive concept of such an exist- 
ence is not only not had, but is impossible, whether in this life 
or in the vision of the blessed. In its full nature and essence, 
self-existence is beyond the ken of human thinking. In this 
sense he agrees with Spencer that the Absolute is unknowable. 
But all the while he never once loses sight of the great known 
fact, to which all searchers of nature are irrevocably committed, 
that there is a self-existent Being, surely though inadequately 
known, really though inadequately conceivable. For compre- 
hension is not the only kind of knowledge but the highest, and 
the knowledge which we actually have concerning self-existence 
cannot be rejected on the grounds that such knowledge is not 
full, all-embracing and thoroughly comprehensive. 

Thus Spencer’s impossibility of infinite past time is irrel- 
evant. The concept of self-existence, by the very fact that it 
is inadequate, does not set forth and explicitly express the 
duration of such a being. The nature of its duration is impli- 
citly discoverable in the fact that the laws of empirical phe- 
nomena and of change cannot apply to an existence unique 
and apart from theirs. The conception of indefinite possible 
time is very easy when we reflect on the possibility of an 
indefinite series of successive changes before or after any given 
moment. But to say with Spencer that self-existence implies 
the conception of actually infinite past time is to measure the 
unchangeable continuance of a self-existent being after the 
manner of beings subject by their very nature to the vicissitudes 
of change. It is an unphilosophic attempt to apply the same 
standard of measurement to two essentially distinct kinds of 
duration. After all, succession is essential to the proper con- 
ception of time, and where there is and can be no succession, 
time is an impossibility. The concept of self-existence which 
excludes succession cannot therefore be measured by time, 
whether finite or infinite, actual or possible. A self-existent 
act is not guageable by the standards of imperfection. Agnos- 
ticism at its best is but an extravagant confusion of the mono- 
theistic position. 

Thus while Spencer’s analysis is an attempt to judge self- 
existence by conditions which are utterly foreign to its con- 
cept, St. Thomas remains within the sphere of the legitimate 
idea afforded him by experience and proceeds calmly to the 
work of its elaboration. Induction is his basis, deduction his 
guide to further conclusions. 

Agreeing with Spencer that the Absolute is not fully com- 
prehensible as to its innermost nature and, therefore, in this 
sense unknowable, he does not, like the latter, lose sight of 
the one great fact that the existence of the Absolute is demanded 
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by experience as a necessity and is known and formulated 
through the agency of a painstaking analysis. He does not 
commit the logical fallacy of asserting that because God is not 
comprehensively knowable in the intimacy of His essence, His 
existence is likewise unknowable. Had he done so, he would 
have shut his eyes to a truth into which all causal research 
must eventually resolve itself. 

After establishing that God is inadequately conceivable 
and as inadequately knowable, St. Thomas notes that God and 
creatures each exist: the one as demonstrably uncaused, the- 
other as demonstrably caused: the one with the full reason of 
His own existence within Himself, the other with the reason 
of its existence in another from which it must needs borrow 
its every shred of reality. He proceeds forthwith to compare 
these existences and ends in the assertion that both are in 
some wise similar. 

Here lies the rock of scandal for many. The word ‘‘simi- 
larity’’ calls up anthropomorphic shudderings into the con- 
sciousness of those who are unacquainted with the delicate 
meaning of the term. What is the nature of this similarity? 
Let us turn again to the great Dominican for answer. 

From what has just been said it can be nothing else than a 
similarity in existence. The question is thus reduced to tan- 
gible form by the statement that both God and creatures are 
real actual existences. We are using, it will be observed, but 
two ideas, both guaranteed by clear experience—the caused 
existence of things, the uncaused existence of the Creator, 
which these very things in the mind of Spencer himself im- 
peratively demand. 

Nor can we be accused of fault of method when we thus 
compare the Creator and His creatures. We have first argued 
from the data of experience and reached an idea of the Un- 
caused Reality. We have postulated nothing, neither have 
we begged the question at issue when so doing. For itis only 
after reaching an idea of the Absolute, 7. e., of God, that we 
have begun to compare our ideas each with the other, God with 
creatures. In doing so we have the products of two analyses, 
and on the comparison of these two products the nature of 
similarity must now be made to rest. 

From a comparison of these two analytic products it is clear 
that the similarity of existence is neither specific nor generic. 
Self-existence stands in an order peculiarly its own, and is 
therefore unclassifiable, for it can have no generic or specific 
agreement with objects which necessarily involve a received 
and borrowed existence. The similarity, therefore, in exist- 
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ence can be none other than analogical—namely, a real pro- 
portional relation. 

St. Thomas proceeds to elaborate the notion which induc- 
tion and deduction have furnished by showing that the simi- 
larity between the world and God is not reciprocal, that is, the 
reverse is not true of God with regard to things. Norshould 
this surprise us. Similarity between two things is reciprocal 
when each possesses properly and fully some common quality. 
But where one thing alone possesses the quality to the full and 
the other only an imitation, a participation of it, the latter is 
‘similar tothe former, although the converse does not hold good. 
A painted portrait is like the hero which it represents. The 
hero himself, we would not think of saying it strictly, is like 
the portrait. Thus creatures have through a deficient partici- 
pation that which God has in all perfection—namely, existence. 
And so it is that though things be like unto God, it does not 
follow that God is like unto things. 

From this it is clear that the likeness, the similarity is im- 
perfect. Creatures are like unto God in so far as they repre- 
sent His perfections, and at the same time are very unlike Him, 
because their perfections are found in God in a vastly different 
way and according to a self-existent, not a finite nature. In 
the light of similarity such as this, the spectre of anthropo- 
morphism is made to vanish. 

Here is the very essence of the Catholic notion of God’s 
knowableness — analogical proportion of existence between 
creatures and God. The similarity, the likeness of creature to 
the Creator is, properly speaking, expressible only in an agree- 
ment of two proportions. Creatures: Their existence:: God: 
Pure self-existence. In this manner alone is the great problem 
of the Absolute to be studied. The knowableness of the Abso- 
lute depends upon a similarity of proportions, just as if one 
were to put it mathematically 6: 3:: 100: 50. The greater or 
lesser distance between the perfections of different natures does 
not affect the proportionality,—2: 1:: 6: 3 remaining unaffected, 
‘should we choose to write it 2: 1:: 1,000: 500. When men 
begin to realize the force and beauty of reasoning such as this 
they will be spared a great many, and alas! too frequent logi- 
-cal pitfalls. To say that this view fritters away the idea of God 
to a mere abstraction, is to acknowledge one of two impossibil- 
ities, either that we, as finite, should be better able to grasp 
the infinite, or that the infinite should become finite for the sole 
sake that we might compass it with knowledge. 

The knowableness of God corresponds to this analogical simi- 
larity between creatures and Creator. We conceive the perfec- 
tions of creatures to be in God originally and superabundantly. 
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Originally: because, as all efficient causes contain their effects 
in the active power they have to produce them, self-existence 
which is really and conceptually the source of all, must of ne- 
cessity hold all within itself after the manner of its own sub- 
lime nature. For existence is the perfection of all things, 
whether substance or quality, attribute or property. Super- 
abundantly: that is, without imperfection and in the most 
noble manner. 

The imperfections of creatures do not come from God ascause, 
but result from their original nothingness, and the fact that 
they borrow existence from Another who could not create an 
infinitely perfect being for the reason that infinity and created 
reality are, in combination, self-destructive, impossible. The 
infinite power of God is not exhausted in creation, any morethan 
the power of an atom of oxygen loses its efficiency to enter into 
combinations though it may have done so forages. If asimple 
atom does not lose an iota of its power by the constant work it 
is perpetually accomplishing, what a lesson for us concerning 
the infinite power of Him, who is a boundless sea of essence and 
existence! He has without imperfection the perfections of all 
superabundantly. 

Again, we havesaid, God contains all perfections of creatures 
in a most noble manner, that is, in the highest possible degree. 
For there is nothing to limit His existence, and what is 
scattered piecemeal through a multitude of effects, is united in 
Him in one completely rounded whole of pure and infinite 
actuality. In this sense is God truly remote from all and dwell- 
ing in inaccessible majesty. 

From all this it is clear that the perfections of creatures, 
whatever they be, cannot be attributed to God in the deficient 
manner in which they are found in creatures. The imperfec- 
tion of the mode is denied of God; the perfection, whatever it 
is, is affirmed of Him in the highest degree. We will go fur- 
ther. There are certain perfections in things which concep- 
tually involve no defect, as wisdom, goodness. Such as these 
are, with all propriety, affirmable of God, who, in one simple 
existence, possesses all perfections unitedly, fully, and abso- 
lutely. Here it may be remarked that the metaphysical reason 
back of the attribution of all such perfections to God, for ex- 
ample, wisdom, is not the sole derivation of wisdom from the 
fountain-head of the Deity—the cause has nothing from the 
effect—but the imitation by creatures of the Divine Wisdom 
itself. The motive of this observation lies in the fact that God 
was intelligent and full of wisdom before creatures sprang into 
existence and did not acquire this attribute from them, but re- 
flected it in them. 
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Other perfections there are which imply in themselves a 
certain amount of modal imperfection as the direct result of 
their finite nature. Such, for instance, would be the attribu- 
tion to God of the powers of sight, understanding thereby a 
knowledge of visible objects through a faculty conjoined with 
an organ of sense. These cannot be affirmed of God except in 
a metaphorical sense. The reason is that, though perfections 
in their way, they are not pure, and result directly from finite 
and less noble conditions. All that pertains to the nobility 
of creatures does not pertain to the nobility of the Creator, who 
exceeds all beyond measure. Ferocity ennobles the lion. It 
would redound to man’s conceptual discredit, even though he 
be the lion’s superior as the centre-piece of creation. 

Thus it is that the Angel of the Schools weighs well in the 
balance of a critical reason his every statement concerning God. 
He has left us page after page in his Summa Theologica of care- 
ful discernment between the words and ideas through which we 
stammer out our notions of the Deity. So far from being an- 
thropomorphic, he carefully discriminates against any such in- 
terpretation. His two ways of expressing God, to wit, by 
denying all imperfections and by affirming all perfection, cover 
the ‘ground required in the problem. 

Perhaps the criticism Hamilton made of the argument from 
analogy might strike some readers of these pages as weakening 
the position we have been sustaining. To such as these we 
would suggest a consideration of the following. According to 
the doctrine which we have just been exposing, God is known 
by affirmation and denial. By affirmation, God is known from 
those perfections which He is! and by negation He is known 
from those things which Heis not.2, The latter is, as apparent, 
the chief mode relied upon in our investigations of the concept 
of God. We affirm perfection and at the same time deny its 
mode, its limit, its condition in creatures. Weremove all im- 
perfection entirely from Him and in this wise essay to reach 
some glimmering knowledge of God’s eternal self-hood.? 

This would appear to make God, as Hamilton said, a pro- 
duct of negative thinking, a bundle of negations. Let us look 
critically into the worth of this statement. 

It is a well known fact of logic that the more we penetrate 
into and discover the differences of any object from all others, 
the more perfect knowledge do we reach of the object itself. 
Whence, in establishing its definition, we firstclassify the genus 
and then add the differences which mark it off from all others. 





1 Ex iis quae e est. *Ex iis quae non est. These striking expre ssions are from St. Cyril of 
Alexandria. De Sancta et Consubst. Trinit., Dial. I. *For theory of analogy in St. Augustine, 
cf. Aug. in Ioannem, III., tract. 39, No. 7; Ibid, ae XII1.; Ibid, Sermo de verbis. Apostoli; 
Lib. contra Mendacium, cap. X.; De Trinitate, Lib. V., cap. XIIL 
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In this wise we acquire complete knowledge of the object’s 
nature. Butas this is impossible with the Divine Nature, which 
is above all classification and irreducible to any genus or species, 
we cannot distinguish it from other objects by affirmative dif- 
ferentiations. Thus when I deny of God that He is corporeal, 
a body, I distinguish him from all such. If I deny again that 
He is an accidental being, I affirm implicitly that He is some- 
thing else. Proceeding thus, I come to know what God is not. 
But all the while I am denying, I am implicitly affirming, just 
as when I deny that man is a lion, I do not deny all reality of 
him, but that only which is comprised in a lion’s nature. A 
residual product is left over after denial—namely, He is not 
the particular object denied, but something else. Ido not deny 
perfections of God in order to exclude them from Him, but to 
demonstrate His sublimity and excellence. If I did not know 
something of God, I could not deny anything of Him, because 
affirmation must precede denial. 

If therefore, I affirm before I deny, what is the result? I 
first affirm wisdom and I say that Godis wise. Butas wisdom 
is in God in a more perfect way than in creatures, I deny that 
God’s wisdom stops at the nature of human wisdom such as I 
see it. Does not this mean that God is over-wise as compared 
to creatures? The negation does not destroy what has been 
said in the affirmation, but simply denotes that the thoughts 
expressed in the affirmation should be understood in a sense 
more noble than we are prepared fully tocomprehend. In this 
wise, so far from destroying our positive knowledge negation 
perfects it, because in the denial of an imperfection a greater 
perfection is indirectly affirmed. 

Consideration of thoughts such as these cannot fail to im- 
press us that in St. Thomas we are dealing with a genius who 
was acquainted with every inch of ground over which the 
human intellect is forced to travel carefully and slowly if it 
would be sure of firmest footing. Once the nature of the simi- 
larity between creatures and Creator is sifted down to propor- 
tional analogy, no fear need be entertained that we are con- 
structing God after human fashion or projecting Him without 
warrant out of our own finite consciousness. Close reasonings 
there are and must bein sucha problem. But these in no wise 
impair the discussional worth and objective validity of the 
position of St. Thomas. 

Such is the nature of similarity, such the basis of attribut- 
ing to God the perfections of creatures in a way compatible 
with His self-subsisting nature. God is not reconstructed 
through the principle of analogy as though he were a sum total 
of abstractions, but the concept of self-existence which expe- 
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rience intrudes upon us is broadened, deepened, rounded out 
by such considerations. Nor should this surprise us. The 
nature of the human mind is such that it understands the sim- 
plest realities by breaking them into a multiplicity of partial 
considerations, and by piecing these latter together again into 
the synthesis of a whole. The piecing together is a mental 
process, an aid toa further conception. It is as serviceable 
and as useless as a scaffolding ; serviceable and necessary in 
reaching the heights we would attain unto; useless once the 
goal is reached. 


VIII.—Tue CrREATION-IDEA AND MODERN SCIENCE. 


The underdrift of modern science is toward an all-pervad- 
ing unity. Powerful research work has called forth from the 
depth of things an answer which Augustine received long ages 
since from the flowers of the field when they bade him seek 
their cause above and beyond their floral selves. The scat- 
tered fragments which mere analysis yields up to the pains- 
taking observer will not remain apart. They are beaded to- 
gether in a rosary of relations. The more one plunges into 
the consideration of realities for the sole sake of the pleas- 
ureable knowledge afforded by the plunging, the more does 
one feel that each apparently separate reality reaches out to 
some other of its kind by a hidden bond that makes for unity 
and suggests the presence of some great polarizing power. The 
spectrum has made the heavenly bodies tell their mute story 
of themselves and assert their kinship with the elements which 
we know and see more immediately about us. The ether acts 
as a vast telegraphic system between the wheeling worlds, flash- 
ing the quivers of the one into the very heart of the other. 
Purpose is seen in the steady march of the universe towards 
its goal, and is discernible under the petals of the meanest 
flower that blows. In the midst of variety, do what one will, 
order thrusts itself into consideration. Events that seem the 
furthermost apart are on deeper search found to be in close 
communion. Analysis has at last made evident the need of 
its consort, synthesis ; men are gradually beginning to realize 
what St. Thomas struggled to express some centuries since, 
that the vast network of interacting objects which men call 
Nature is throbbing with the unison of a mighty purpose and 
impelled ever onwards toward the goal, dramatically, irre- 
sistibly. 

Considerations such as these, suggestive of an all-pervad- 
ing Unity actually at work in the heart and fibre of the world, 
have impressed modern theistic thinkers with the solemn 
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thought that the idea of God hitherto entertained needs radi- 
cal reshaping. The fact that in the midst of so much change 
there is constancy of development, in the midst of death, decay 
and apparent confusion there is the steady march of purpose, 
has burst upon some minds with all the brilliancy of a new 
revelation. When examined critically, however, it all turns 
out to be an old truth arrived at by new avenues, the mere ac- 
centuation of an old belief, not the trumpet-blast of a new 
discovery. The hypothesis of evolution inthe minds of many 
has brought God closer to things, has made it impossible to 
banish Him from the field of phenomena. To read the writ- 
ings of such men and to note their insistence upon God’s 
presence in nature one is tempted to think that the whole 
world was of opposite persuasion.! The notion seems preva- 
lent among such that the doctrine of creation carries with it 
the idea of a God who completed the world in the twilight of 
the ages and remained away from it ever since lost in the com- 
pass of His own infinity. Fabulous derivations of the crea- 
tion-idea are peddled out in the guise of scientific hypotheses 
and men are urged to reject it on the ground that it no longer 
answers the needs of science which demands a Deity that has 
actually something to do with the world of realities in which 
we live, who is its heart, its life, the controller of its forces, 
the goal of its destinies. 

Nothing could be further from the truth than the thought 
that Creation implies subsequent inertia on the part of the 
Creator, a sort of ‘‘divine absenteeism,’’ to paraphrase Car- 
lyle’s sneering allusion. 

Creation, rightly understood, gives to the idea of God the 
one essential characteristic which saves the divine Being from 
gross confusion and identity with the force and matter of the 
universe—the characteristic of complete distinction from it in 
nature. It implies none of the crudities to which Prof. Fiske 
refuses to subscribe. Distinction does not mean God’s absence, 
nor does creation imply utter inactivity. God’s separation 
from the world by nature does not involve his separation from 
it in power, guidance and continuous development. 

A creator who is not also an upholder, a conservator, is a 
myth. There is as much absurdity in admitting continuous 
existence of reality without continuous creation, as there would 
be in admitting actual sunlight from a sun that had ceased to 
irradiate. When conservation is called perpetual creation, it 


1One of the great sources of misunderstanding nowadays is the new terminology which 
has come into use. The old phrases seem weighted down with a meaning they can no longer 
carry. Especially is this seen in economics and philosophy. Perhaps a new St. Paul will 
come to tell men that the God whom they have hidden under phrase and thus made unknown 
is the God of patristic and christian conception. 
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is not meant that things are constantly dropping out of exist- 
ence and as constantly returning to it. This would be the 
height of absurdity. It simply means that if there is nothing 
in things to warrant our belief in their power of self-produc- 
tion—nothing to warrant their eternal existence of themselves, 
there certainly is nothing to make us scientifically believe that 
a reality which owed the entirety of its being to another for 
the first moment of its existence, does not remain debtor to the 
same power every additional moment that such existence con- 
tinues to endure. If the sun produced illumination of the at- 
mosphere centuries since, it must continue its action to-day, 
else all actual illumination is impossible. 

The Creation-idea has all the virtues of the other cosmic 
theories with none of theirvices. It rejectsemphatically their 
one most ignoble feature. It excludes God as the formal cause 
or formal constituent of this universe of realities. God is the 
efficient and the final cause, the Beginning and the End. He 
hurled the universe into existence, and He has as much to do 
with it to-day as on creation’s dawn. Out of His power, infi- 
nite and eternal, things that were not, cametobe. They came 
from no preéxistent, except the preéxisting power of God, the 
infinite actuality of which they are but meagre participations. 
It rejects God as part of things, as compounded with them, 
as identical with their fleeting, finite selves. It does not pre- 
clude His presence, His power, His actual working in things. 
It rejects Pantheism as ignoble, a sort of blind necessity and 
grossconfusion. It laysdown the factsthat God made things ex- 
ist that were previously non-existent, that He upholds them by 
His power, that He rules their actions, supplies them with ac- 
tuality to be and power to do, that there is not a shred of re- 
ality in them that isnot of His pure giving. Butit denies that 
things are God or that God is things. He is distinct from them 
as all-perfect reality must be from the finite and imperfect, as 
the Giver from the gifts of His hands. 

But it admits all the while that He is intimately present in 
them, that He has more to do with their workings than they 
have themselves, that their myriad individual natures act of 
themselves through Him and Hein them. He is not a far-off 
deity, but a God creating, conserving, provident and predestin- 
ing. The existence of the tiniest atom as well as every parti- 
cle of its force comes from Him. The outlay of its little store 
of power is by virtue of His infinite reservoir of self. He 
gives without losing. Things receive their nature, their pow- 
ers, their every act from Him, are moved by Him in every opera- 
tion, remain within the bounds He set them, and march ever 
onwards toward the purpose that He wills. Everything they 
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have is borrowed, yet none the less is all reality real without 
being the reality of God, and God is real without being the 
reality of creatures. The crudity is in Professor Fiske’s concep- 
tion, not in the traditional idea that has come down to us from 
the Christian Era. 

Things and God act simultaneously. Two causes are at 
work—the Creator and the creature. The universal and the 
particulars. Every finite effect is due to both, referable to 
both, though unequally and in different measure. There is 
unity in the individual causes when at work, because He gives 
the power to work and the instinct that seeks the goal particu- 
lar, and thus contributes the quota of light and shade to na- 
ture’s picture of purpose. He is everywhere, though not con- 
tained in space. He acts everywhere a pulse of life is beating 
or a coral reef is forming in the depths of a silver sea. Heis 
in all, acts in all, moves all, guides all, controls all, yet is He 
none of the works of His hands, though the universe is a pur- 
poseful activity and the heavens a rosary strung with beaded 
stars. } 

He is infinitely distant from them in nature. But this 
does not imply absence from the field of phenomena. It means 
that despite His presence He is the pure actuality infinitely 
different in His constitution from the petty realities which are 
but as nothing in His sight. 


1Some ot Professor Fiske’s conceptions of the ‘“ Dark Age” theology are, to use his own 
word, barbaric. He says (page 103): **'lo conceive of physica! forces as powers of which the 
action could in any wise be ‘substituted for the action of the Deity would in such a case have 
been absolutely impossible * Such a conception involves the idea of God as remote from the 
world and acting upon it from outside. The whole notion of what theological writers are 
fond of calling secoudary causes’ involves such an idea of God.” First of all, no philoso- 
phie writer of the ‘**Dark Ages” would dream of saying that physical forces were powers 
whose action could be substituted, ete. Only in our own day have the distinct notions of 
force, power and action been grossly confused, to the real detriment of science. (Cf. The 
Correlation of Physical Forces, by Grove, pp. 15, 15, und 36.) Professor Fiske reads into the 
scholastic notions the peculiar phases of Mill’s Philosophy of Causes. He judges the Schoo!- 
men from Mill’s point of view without first ascertaining theirs. We know no scholastic 
writer of repute who conceived of physica! forces as powers whose action could be substi- 
tuted for thatof God. Action is the exertion of power. Force, properly speaking, is the 
amount of the exertion, or the quantity of the action, as measured by the effect itis able to 
produce. Tosay therefore that forces w ere powers was past all scholastic belief. But what 
is more unworthy stiil is Professor Fiske’s view of the then current theologie position. No 
one ever dreamt of holding that the actions of secondary causes were substituted for those 
of the Deity. Professor Fiske simply describes a past that never was a preseut. ‘Che doctrine 
held ther as now is simply this: God and creatures are not partial causes. They are two 
complete causes, each producing the sume effect, but in a different manner. The effect isdue 
to both, but the mode of producing it is different in each. God acts as the universal cause. 
Creatures act as particular and tinite causes. Itisthe sume philosophic fact that underiies 
the production of a statue by a sculptor and his chisel. Both contribute to the effect, each in 
the proper way. The thought that the creature’s action was substituted for that of God no 
more crossed the imagination of a scholastic than the thought that the action of a chisel is 
substituted for that of the sculptor would be entertained nowadays. How could they hold 
such a view when the keynote to the position of St. Thomas on God’s indwelling in nature is 
such that he gives expression to his thought in the following: ‘* The first cause exerts more 
productional activity on the effect of the second cause than the second cause itself.” (Causa 
prima est vehementioris impressionis supra Causatum causae secundae quam ipsa causa 
secunda. IV. Dist. 12, art. 1, ad.2.) The second cause was never a substitute for the first. 
Such an idea is puerile and unphilosophic. Yet Professor Fiske saysitiscommon. He gives 
no reference and cites no authority. He may not believe in cause as ir ry ing the notion of 
iso luction, since he follows John Stuart Mill’s system, which Jevons (Pure Logic and Other 
finor Works, p. 201) does not hesitate to characterize as an incubus of bad logic and bad 
philosophy. But because he does not believe in cause as implying production is no reason 
why he should judge those who do believe such, by the standard of those who do not. Pro- 
fessor Fiske is stating a position, and should state it fairly, not inventit. 
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Without creation, distinction is impossible. Without dis- 
tinction, Pantheism is the legitimate outcome. Prof. Fiske 
distinguishes in vain when he makes out the God of the Theist 
different from that of the Pantheist, on the score that he is 
not blind force but omnipresent energy. What is this energy 
at the heart of the circling worlds? Is it the very cosmic en- 
ergies themselves or something apart and distinct from them ? 
If it be these very energies, no process of reasoning can make 
his position other than Pantheistic. Recourse to omnipresent 
energy as against blind force is a makeshift. For intelligent 
or blind, force is force still, energy is energy, and if God be 
either, the world is God, however much subtlety may distin- 
guish or ingenuity substitute. 

Theism is removed from Pantheism in words, in formula 
only and not in the thought that lies at the heart of each. 
And if Prof. Fiske objects to this view as foreign to his con- 
siderations, he must simply be struggling to express what the 
nobler stream of thought within us all must outpour eventu- 
ally—the idea of a God which Augustine outlined and Thomas 
of Aquin developed to the highest—Eternal, Infinite, Personal 
Intelligence, Will and Power, back of all phenomena, under 
the petals of the meanest flower, nowhere absent, everywhere 
at work, the source of all phenomena, because the cause of 
them, yet not identified with any single phenomenon, for the 
reason that they are not made out of Him but by Him, are 
not emanations from Him, but productions of His infinite 
power. 

Such a concept is the only one worthy of science, of philoso- 
phy—of religion. It is notanthropomorphic, unscientific, un- 
philosophic It would need no modification even if Evolution 
had made good its myriad claims. The very insufficiency of 
all other concepts of God to realize Him satisfactorily is a 
lasting monument to the victorious truth of the Creation-idea. 
Such a God alone is one whom scientists can afford to adore 
and whom knowing not, their very struggles at expression 
reveal and their meagre makeshifts proclaim as the only legi- 
timate outcome of modern science. Lest this latter statement 
be thought a burst of fervor merely, or as some would view it, 
the trumpery of a defunct metaphysic, we append in conclu- 
sion the scientific suggestion of the Creation-idea by Prof. 
Clerk-Maxwell, F. R. 8., the eminent English mathematician 
and natural philosopher.! 


‘This quotation furnishes us with interesting and suggestive considerations. No one dis- 
agrees with Mill when he says that by reasoning from the facts of experience we can never 
rise to the conviction that the specific elementary substances of things (i. e. the elements) are 
created out of nothing, for the reason that they are not known to us as beginning to exist, but as 
constantly euduring throughout all changes. To argue thusis faulty in the admission of all, 
The method pursued by St. Thomas is to argue from experience to a First Cause of changes. 
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‘*The molecule, though indestructible, is not a hard, rigid 
body, but is capable of internal movements, and when these are 
excited, it emits rays, the wave-length of which i is a measure 
for the time of vibration of a molecule. By means of the 
spectroscope the wave-length of different kinds of light may be 
compared to within one ten-thousandth part. In this way it 
has been ascertained not only that molecules taken from every 
specimen of hydrogen in our laboratories have the same set of 
periods of vibration, but that light having thesame set of periods 
of vibration is emitted from the sun and from the fixed stars. 
Weare thus assured that molecules of the same nature as those 
of our hydrogen exist in those distant regions, or at least did 
exist when the light by which we see them was emitted. . 
Light, which is to us the sole evidence of the existence of these 
distant worlds, tells us also that each of them is built of mole- 
cules of the same kind as those which we find onearth. A 
molecule of hydrogen, for example, whether in Sirius or Arctu- 
rus, ‘executes its vibrations in precisely the same time. Each 
molecule, therefore, throughout the universe, bears impressed on 
it the stamp of a metric system as distinctly as does the metre 
of the Archives of Paris or the double royal cubit of the Tem- 
ple of Karnac. Notheory of evolution can be formed to account 
for the similarity of molecules; for evolution necessarily im- 
plies continuous change, and the moleculeis incapableof growth 
or decay, of generation or destruction. None of the processes 
of nature, since the time when nature began, have produced 
the slightest difference in the properties of any molecule. 
We are therefore unable to ascribe either the existence of the 
molecules or the identity of their properties to the operation of 
any of the causes which we call natural. On the other hand, 
the exact quality of each molecule to all others of the same 
kind gives it, as Sir John Herschel has well said, the essential 
character of a manufactured article, and precludes the idea of 
its being eternal and self-existent. 

Thus we have been led, along a strictly scientific path, very 
near to the point at which science must stop. Not that science 
is debarred from studying the internal mechanism of a molecule 
which she cannot take to pieces, any more than from investiga- 
ting an organism which she cannot put together. Butin tracing 
back the history of matter science is arrested when she assures 
herself, on the one hand, that the molecule has been made, and, 
on the other, that it has not been made bya any of the processes 


















































































































































which Spencer says is an inevitable qunciasion. Once this First Cause is established, it is in 
order to inquire into its nature and the relations between the primitive elements of matter 
and the First Cause itself. Such a procedure is soundly methodological. Yet Mill attacks at 
great length the former method, forgetting, evidently, that in so doing he strikes no antago- 
nist. The quotation from Clerk-Maxwell is from: A’ Lec ture on Molecules delivered before 
the British Association at Bradford.—Nature, September 25, 1873. 
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we call natural. Science is incompetent to reason upon the 
creation of matter itself out of nothing.1 We have reached 
the utmost limit of our thinking faculties when we have ad- 
mitted that, because matter cannot be eternal and self-exist- 
ent, it must have been created. That matter, as such, should 
have certain fundamental properties, that it should exist in 
space and be capable of motion, that its motion should be per- 
sistent, and so on, are truths which may, for anything we know, 
be of the kind which metaphysicians call necessary. Wemay 
use our knowledge of such truths for purposes of deduction, 
but we have no data for speculating as to their origin. But 
that there should be exactly so much matter and no more in 
every molecule of hydrogen is a fact of a very different order. 

. . Natural causes, as we know, are at work, which tend 
to modify, if they do not at length destroy, all the arrange- 
ments and dimensions of the earth, and of the whole solar 
system. But though, in the course of ages, catastrophes 
have occurred, and may yet occur, in the heavens ; though an- 
cient systems may be dissolved, and new systems evolved out 
of their ruins, the molecules out of which those systems are 
built, the foundation-stones of the material universe, remain 
unbrokenandunworn. Theycontinue to this day as they were 
created, perfect in number and measure and weight, and from 
the ineffaceable characters impressed on them we may learn 
that those aspirations after accuracy in measurement, truth 
in statement, and justice in action, which we reckon among 
our noblest attributes as men, are ours because they are essential 
constituents of the image of Him who, in the beginning, created 
not only the heaven and earth, but the materials of which 
heaven and earth consist.”’ 

Epmunp T. SHANAHAN. 


‘It is competent, however, to furnish the philosopher with all the materials of such : a 
reasoning, as this very passage clearly shows. 
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In the opening lecture of this course on social economics 
for the academic year 1895-96, I took the liberty of pointing 
out to you the fundamental principles relating to ethics and 
economics on which my lectures would be based, and I then 
took the ground that while ethics could not supplant econo- 
mics, neither could economics rule at the expense of ethics: 
that there must be a codrdination of ethico-economic princi- 
ples in order to secure the establishment of just industrial con- 
ditions. In the present course many lectures will be devoted 
to subjects wherein the discussion of legislative action will 
become prominent. Suggested reforms through legislative 
action can have no force unless the standard of legislation is 
of the highest character. It is well, therefore, in opening the 
work of the present year to fix our minds upon those qualities 
and those elements in politics which must inevitably secure the 
very highest grade of legislator, and consequently that form 
of legislation which shall comprehend and crystallize the truest 
and the best elements of the thought of the nation. I have 
therefore selected for the subject of the opening lecture of this 
year’s course, Religion in Politics. 

Religion, in a comprehensive sense according to definition, 
includes a belief in the being and perfection of God, in the 
revelation of His will to man, in man’s obligation to obey His 
commands, and in man’s accountableness to God; and it also 
includes true godliness or purity of life, with the practice of 
all moral duties. As distinct from theology, religion is godli- 
ness or real purity in practice, consisting in the performance 
of all known duties to God and our fellow-men and ourselves, 
from love to God and His law. 

Politics, in the true sense, means the science of government, 
or that part of ethics which consist in the regulation and gov. 
ernment of a nation or state, for the preservation of its safety, 
peace and prosperity ; comprehending the defense of its exist- 
ence and rights against foreign control or conquest, the aug- 
mentation of its strength and resources, and the protection of 
its citizens in their rights, with the preservation and improve- 
ment of their morals. 


1An abstract of the opening lecture in the course for 1895-7 on Social Economics, delivered 
at the Catholic University of America November 2, 1896. In constructing this lecture free use 
has been made of * Politics for Young Americans.”’ by Charles Nordhoff; ** The Nation,”’ by 
Elisha Mulford, and ** Comparative Politics,” by Edward A. Freeman. 
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Religion in politics means that line of action in human, 
public affairs, which best does honor to God’s laws, preserves 
the rights and conserves the peace and welfare of the greatest 
numbers; which requires of us that high duty of obedience to 
God, loyalty to our own consciences, and love to our neigh- 
bors. 

Any political precepts, parties or platforms, demanding less 
are mere machines for the manipulation of the masses by which 
private ends become superior to public needs. 

We, Americans, have been called a nation of politicians, 
because all men had the right to seek and hold office. We 
should be, and I believe will be, a nation of politicians, because 
we will be able to hold our public men and ourselves to the 
strict line of action which has for its results the good of the 
town, the state or the nation. Public men should have that 
element of religion which carries us through all great trials, 
and which will give to them the courage at all times and under 
all temptations to do the right; to vote for those measures 
which mean the most in the interest of the people. They need 
that strength of character which perseveres to the right, and 
dares too, whether it brings applause or ridicule or vilification ; 
they must, before public service will reach the plane the best 
morals demand, be men who will not be weak in office, for 
weakness in office is only another name for wickedness. 

We all demand in public men more than we are willing to 
secure to them, and while we may believe weakness in office to 
be wickedness, we must have a care that as electors we possess 
sufficient strength to demand the men to serve us who will be 
found at all times ready to serve us instead of personal ambi- 
tion. If the lofty duty of administration demands the very 
best elements of character, then we have a right to use the term 
religion in politics and to associate the two words closely ; we 
have a right to discuss politics in the light of religion. 

The consideration of these suggestions n: tturally” leads us to 
inquire into the character of the 1 nation, and our ‘subject logi- 
cally assumes three distinct points or features, —the obligation 
of citizens to perform political duties, the obligation of offi- 
cials to faithfully administer their trusts, and the obligation of 
nations to observe the great laws of humanity in the treatment 
of subjects or members, and in their dealing with weaker pow- 
ers. Above these propositions there arises the question whether 
the state or nation has soul or is born of God; if it is not, if 
there is nothing divine in the superstructure, man as an indi- 
vidual has no moral obligation resting upon him calling him 
to political duty. 


Love of country is born of love of God. This may be, is, 
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denied, and the conclusion avoided by extremists and pro- 
nounced enigmatic by the press, but I believe there has been no 
age in which it has been more clearly recognized in the thought 
of statesmen than in this. Even Napoleon III. said, in 1868, 
‘*We cannot separate our love of country from our love of God.”’ 
It is in such a religious sentiment that citizenship finds its sig- 
nificance as a relationship to a creative and overruling power. 
It is not carelessly that human lips have called their country 
the fatherland, nor is it with vague and idle phrases, but in 
a spirit of holy and son-like sacrifice and in solemn crises, that 
men have turned to their country as the protector of all. Dear 
fatherland has called forth the willing sacrifice of those who 
were worthy. The life of the individual has been given for the 
life of the nation. The offering has been laid upon that, which 
in the holiest spirit has been held as an altar, and life has been 
given in that sacrifice in which life is found. Our country 
holds the homes and the temples, the shrines and the altars of 
men, the types of the thought and endeavor and conflict and 
hope of humanity. It has been the power and the minister of 
God in history by its moral personality, and it is in its moral 
being that it has been the foundation of that which is enduring 
in politics, and it has been embodied in the political thought 
and will which alone have been constructive in the state. <Aris- 
totle tells us, ‘‘the end of the state is not merely to live, but 
to live nobly,’? and Hegel, that ‘‘there is one conception in 
religion and the state, and that is the highest of man.”’ 

There is no other conception, that of fatherland, which 
has such power in the thoughts of men, and in this age it has 
the greater significance when it is drawn, not from a school of 
puritan politics, but from those most widely separated from 
puritanism, and finds its expression in the literature of a 
people which is rising to great political might. All, from dif- 
ferent ages, who have been masters of political science, repeat 
this conception. Milton recorded that a ‘‘ Nation ought to be 
but as one huge christian personage, one mighty growth or 
stature of an honest man, as big and compact in virtue as in 
body.’’ And Shakespeare— 

‘«There is a mystery—with whom relation 
Hast never meddled—in the soul of state ; 


Which bath an operation more divine 
Than breath or pen can give expression to.”’ 


The testimony of great minds, the aspirations of great souls, 
teach us the truth of these premises and emphasize the mean- 
ing of my subject. In the political work then of our country 
we have high religious duties to perform, and duties which 
should be approached with not only understanding but a deep 
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conviction of responsibility not only to country but to God. 
This something we call the soul, and it does not obey the law 
of living, but the law of duty. 

Men perish for principle’s sake alone, martyrs to truth, 
but they violate the law of life. The captain of a ship stands 
till the last, in his endeavor to save passengers and crew, 
knowing full well the probable result. Men join in the service 
of their country, leaving home, comfort and safety, for the 
field, danger and death; they abandon their professions, break 
up the careers thay had planned for themselves, and face 
hardships to which they are unaccustomed. They all deserted 
the law of life, they died and suffered, not to benefit themselves 
or to gratify any of the desires or passions which men have in 
common with the beasts, but in the hope of perpetuating some 
living principle, clearer than life, or to maintain a form of gov- 
ernment which they believed to be pre-eminently calculated to 
elevate mankind or to increase the happiness of their fellows. 

To curb the body, and keep it under control, to subordinate 
our envy, our greed, spite, covetousness, jealousy and rage to 
the nobler instincts, to subdue every desire tending to the 
disregard of the rights of others, would appear, aside from the 
commands and instructions of religion, to be the course of 
every man who believes himself to have an immortal part or 
soul. With the commands of religion calling upon him to weave 
into his public and private life the precepts of the Golden Rule, 
how imperative becomes the course we have considered. 

Logically then we arrive at a fundamentél truth in Ameri- 
can politics, that the course of life which is best calculated to 
fit the immortal part of us for the future and spiritual life, is 
that course also which will make us the best citizens of our town, 
our state, our nation. 

Nor does this mean that we shall give such prudent obedience 
to the laws as will keep us out of jail. And in this connection 
a brief consideration of the good citizen’s special duty, and 
rights which always precede duty, cannot be otherwise than 
instructive. Our rights are, to protection under the laws; to 
bear arms in defense of ourrights ; to serve on juries ; to speedy 
trials; to freedom of the body from arrest except by due pro- 
cess of law; to freedom of speech so long as we slander no 
man, etc. These rights are called inalienable, because we can- 
not, even by our own will divest ourselves of them ; so with 
our political duties, which we cannot justly neglect or lay aside. 
It is our duty to obey the laws, whether unjust or unwise, 
while they exist. It isour duty, if we are voters, to vote at all 
elections, and to inform ourselves beforehand what measures 
and men we ought to support. It is our duty to insist upon 
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the prompt and proper execution of the laws, and to be ready 
to aid in their enforcement. It is our duty to watch the con- 
duct of public officers, to see that they perform their duties 
and observe their constitutional limitations, and if they do not, 
it is our duty to help expose them, and at the elections to 
punish them. 

These, with many others which will naturally suggest them- 
selves, are political duties which we cannot neglect or adjure 
without disgrace to ourselves and harm to our country ; and 
it is a knowledge of these and kindred duties which should 
make up a large part of the science of politics; but when these 
high duties are mentioned as the true elements of real politics, 
we are met with slurs as to parties and caucuses and primary 
meetings and politicians. Are there not religious duties here 
also? It should be remembered that all ideas find progressing 
power only in party. 

Says Nordhoff, from whose writings I have freely drawn, 
in all free states there are usually two political parties, where 
motives are independent of theirnames. One of the two great 
parties is generally composed of men who desire change, and 
the other of men who cling to that whichis. As temperaments 
differ so men belong to one or the other party according as their 
characters lead them to be conservative, dreading change when 
it is for the better, or progressive, welcoming change even if it 
is forthe worse. Party government is necessary in a free state. 
The organization of political parties is the only means by which 
the sense of the people can be had at elections upon questions 
of public politics ; and by party government only can respon- 
sibility be fixed upon political leaders. It is the duty of all 
men, after careful consideration, to act generally with some 
political party, and to exert all the influence possible upon its 
leaders to induce the nomination of capable and honest men 
for office. Party leaders however do not always declare their 
Opinions and intentions, and then the citizen must choose the 
least of two evils, not forgetting that a party may have the worst 
principles with the best men locally, and the other the best 
principles with some of the worst men, and as a rule when the 
issue is a vital principle, measures must take precedence to men. 

Ina free government like ours inefficiency or corruption will 
be punished by the people as soon as they become really danger- 
ous to the nation. 

Reforms in politics always grow slowly, but when it becomes 
evident that a party is corrupt, the virtue of the people comes 
totheir assistance and the wholecomplexion of affairs is changed 
inaday. Political parties, with all the dirt and filth which 
seems to surround them, in spite of all the intrigues, trades and 
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petty work of selfish wire-pullers, are and have been the bul- 
wark of free government. Do not cry out against them but act 
with one or the other and do your utmost to make the one you be- 
long to pure and devoted to the conservation of principle. If 
parties do carry nations on in the great march of civilization, as I 
believe they do, if as history shows, no free government can exist 
without them, then it should be part of our religion to act with 
them, to take a stand according to our honest convictions, and 
rest assured we shall form part of that ever existing third party 
little heard of without organization, which seeks no office, holds 
no meetings, owns no banner, but which holds the balance of 
power, and silently decides the elections. This third party, 
without a name is comprised of the men who think for them- 
selves, who are not moved by passionate appeals, but who vote 
for the policy which on the whole seems likely to best further 
the good of the state. This party is the terror of professional 
politicians, and often their confusion. It is this party, which 
puts up no candidates, that punishes inefficiency, corruption or 
maladministration of any kind. It is to this party the nation 
owes its safety and will in the future look for protection, and 
it is to this nameless party every true democrat or republican 
should belong. 

I believe with an eminent divine, that it is a Christian duty 
to vote as well as to pray ; that God always takes care of the 
man, no matter who he is, who takes up and performs the 
duty that comes in his way, without regard to its cleanliness 
or propriety. Political work is the work of Christians. If, as 
we have seen, party government is inevitable and necessary in 
a free country, it is the absolute duty of every citizen to take 
part in the primary meetings of the party with which he acts. 
If the welfare of the country depends upon honest government, 
a proposition no one will deny, and it is the bounden and re- 
ligious duty of every citizen to stand by his political convic- 
tions, a proposition equally axiomatic, it follows most conclu- 
sively that the first political act to claim his attention, is to 
be present at the caucus and express by presence and by voice 
and by vote his preference for delegates, and thus indirectly 
his choice forcandidate. Noman has any moral right to com- 
plain that his party or his state is going wrong who keeps 
away from the caucus, and the man who says he has no 
interest in politics, or not enough to bring him out at the 
evening primary, should be made to hang his head in shame 
at the state of affairs he cries out so loudly against. Every 
man should remember that when a party becomes the tool 
of corrupt or ignorant men, it is in danger and deserves 
not only temporary but lasting defeat. 
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Politics have always been in every free country an entic- 
ing profession, followed by many honest and high-minded men 
out of a desire to see their private principles prevail ; by other 
men to advance their private fortunes. I believe our own pol- 
itics are less corrupt, and our own politicians taken as a class 
are far more scrupulous than those of most free nations have 
been, either in ancient or modern times. When therefore men 
talk or write about the peculiar debasement of our politics do 
not entirely heed them. I believe the average of political 
morality is higher in the United States than in any other na- 
tion in the world. 

Speaking of corruption, did it ever occur to you that 
crime would not be recognized in a community of criminals? 
that corruption could not be seen by a corrupt people? 

The purer and more virtuous the masses, the more easily 
crime and corruption are detected, and the more intelligent 
the members of the great political parties the more readily do 
they detect the inefficiency of a magistrate. How pre-requisite 
then becomes the purity, the virtue, the intelligente of the 
primary meeting, and how obligatory upon all good citizens to 
take part in them and do all in their power to rebuke any en- 
croachment upon the democratic right of every man to the free 
expression of his opinions of measures and his choice of men. 
All the evil that can come from the caucus system—and it is 
immense, for it is here the fountain is poisoned— can be exor- 
cised by the presence of all men of the party. The caucus is 
the political tree, and virtue or corruption is the political fruit, 
as sure as harvest follows seed-time. If religion in its broad 
sense of duty to God, to man and self demands anything at 
our hands by way of labor, of sacrifice, of effort, of intention 
or action, and if we demand of our governments purity of ad- 
ministration, the caucus as surely claims our attention, our 
presence, our encouragement. A man had better remain away 
from the polls, if he cannot attend both, than the primary. 

I have considered the duties of a man as to his citizenship 
and his elective privileges as voiced by party at the polls and 
the primary meetings. What has he to do when he holds a 
position bestowed by his fellow-citizens ? 

The instances in history of the utter political oblivion of 
men who have dared to desert the line of conviction for policy’s 
sake are numerous and striking. When a public man, occu- 
pying a prominent position, forsakes long expressed theories of 
action, or makes overtures to powerful parties by seemingly 
adopting some measures then held by as sound, or seeks alliance 
with a faction governed by a different political code than his 
own, for sake of votes, how surely and swiftly too do the peo- 
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ple consign him to that political rest which knows no awaken- 
ing. Perhaps the life and career of Aaron Burr furnishes as 
striking an illustration as will be found in the early history of 
this country. Burr, one of the most talented and brilliant of 
American politicians, courted and petted, with the mind and 
power to have brought all places he sought to his feet ; witha 
keenness and a magnetic force to subdue any opponent; the 
very ideal in all accomplishment of a politician and a states- 
man combined, gives us an example of the fate which awaits 
the public man devoid of political principle. Burr’s private 
character was bad enough, but for all that he stood upon the 
ladder of fame so high that he became dazed, and instead of 
holding steadfast to the principles of national unity, as the 
sheet anchor of the hope of the United States, ambitious dreams 
took possession of his mind, and the glorious possibilities which 
the peer of all men of his time held for his country, were 
swamped in treason. Had Burr possessed the integrity of 
Hamilton, or even Jefferson, of Lincoln, or Sumner, the living 
fame of the Father of his Country would have lost half its lustre, 
and Aaron Burr’s name would have blazoned on the brightest 
roll of loved and honored names of the young republic. Re 
ligion played no part in his actions, and his politics were as 
devoid of patriotism as his loves were of fidelity. Burr’s isan 
extreme illustration of the truth of my position. Others of 
milder type fill us with sadness at the political wrecks result- 
ing from want of steadfastness to principle. Our own time 
has furnished many examples you will readily call to mind. 
The ruler who recognizes and follows only the popular voice 
and the popular opinion becomes himself a slave, and he only 
is truly a public servant and truly free who recognizes in the 
sovereignty of the nation the divine source of its unity and 
power, whose actions in it are therefore in immediate responsi- 
bility to God. It seems to me perfectly well established that 
the application of religion in politics, as to individual action, 
both in voting for, or in holding an office, is not only demanded 
but is prer equisite to individual political success. In fact poli- 
tics, which have been called the science of expedients, at the 
best means really the welfare of a nation, and there is no more 
difficulty in applying to their conduct the precepts which we 
teach for all other human affairs than to the conduct of the af- 
fairs of church. Perhaps politics in religion is easier to be com- 
prehended and acted than religion in politic s, but there is no 
valid reason why the same tests sof honest conduct should not be 
applied to all affairs of politics as to business and social mat- 
ters. The man who is honest in every thing but politics is not 
an honest man, and deserves as much the condemnation of his 
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neighbors as if he was dishonest in business. Yet we hear it 
said of men, ‘‘They are perfectly reliable in everything but poli- 
tics.”? Now, I do not believe a man can be honest in business 
and dishonest in politics. If a man lies in one matter he is a 
liar. If he is dishonest and tricky in politics he is a dishonest 
and tricky man. I would not take a man’s word under oath 
who would give false testimony if not under oath, nor would I 
take a man’s business word if his political word were not good. 
If this test should be applied generally we should be far on the 
way to political purity. 

Does my subject apply to states and nations? As states 
are governed by men of one or the other existing parties, and 
the government reflects the principles of the party, most as- 
suredly ; and doubly does it apply, for I hold that a nation— 
which bear in mind is not the government, the government being 
only the means or machinery by which the nation’s will is ex- 
pressed—has soul or the equivalent; not immortality, but a 
power of adivine origin. ‘‘ The powers that be are ordained of 
God.’’ ‘*There is no power but of God.’’ No individual has 
any divine right to be king. Whoever exercises legitimately 
any function of the civil ruler, whether he be king or presi- 
dent, legislator or judge, is exercising an authority which is 
as divine in its origin as is the authority of a parent over his 
child. Power is lodged in the people ; it is held by the nation 
as a whole, and not by them as individuals. The power of a 
nation does not come from the individual members, but it be- 
longs fo the nation as such, and the nation receives it from God, 
as a parent receives from God his right to govern his children. 
But although this power or sovereignty is in the people collect- 
ively, they have no right to exercise any authority which God 
has not bestowed upon them. The parent has no right to govern 
his child except for the child’s good; neither has the nation 
any right to do anything which is not for the good of the people. 
But sovereignty is not absolute ; it must be exercised in sub- 
ordination toa higher sovereignty, which recognizes the dignity 
and worth of the human being. 

The nation as it exists in its necessary conception, is the 
Christian nation. This has its clearest assertion from those 
who have been called to their work in the foundation of nations; 
it has been, in the crises of nations, their strength and their 
stay; and its principle has wrought with the power of a divine 
inspiration in the spirit of the people. There has been a con- 
stant recognition of this great principle repeated in the writ- 
ings of the fathers and founders of our Republic. The Christ 
is the King from whose authority no nation is excluded. The 
Statesman may recognize this only as, in some rhetorical 
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phrase, he strengthens his appeal in conformance to popular 
impressions; the journalist may dismiss the truth as belong- 
ing to the dream of the mystic, but having no relation to events 
as the days go by; the economist may apprehend the nation 
only as the commonwealth, and insists upon a sustained indif- 
ference to it, as alone consistent in politics, until there comes 
some great crisis, when the maxims of economy are unheeded, 
the craft of parties is confounded, and the systems of theorists 
are burned as stubble in the flames that try all things, and 
they learn that the unity of the nation is in no visible bond, 
and is determined by no confine of land and sea, but that the 
unity and continuity of fatherland is in God, by the revelation 
which he made to all, ‘‘I am the God of thy fathers.’’ 

There is not in literature so deep an expression of the ex- 
istence of the nation as an heritage to be transmitted from the 
fathers to the children, but the fulfillment of the divine right- 
eousness is always made the condition of the permanence of 
the heritage. The education of the people through the ages 
of their moral and political advancement, was in the knowl- 
edge of the relation in which they stood to the visible and 
invisible. They were learning in their national wars and 
trials, and through all changes and crises, to look to a being 
who was not made in the likeness of things in the heavens 
above or in the earth beneath, and to know Him as their Law- 
giver and Deliverer and Judge. The truth which underlies 
all this comes into clearer light in the higher development of 
the nation. The sovereignty of the nation is from God, and 
of the people. The representative of the sovereignty is there- 
fore responsible to God, and accountable to the people. The 
nation has a divine foundation, and has for its end the ful- 
fillment of the divine end in history. The constitution of a 
nation is made by the people for the guidance of the govern- 
ment. The government cannot change the constitution, but 
the nation can. 

You will at once perceive that so long as the nation is vir- 
tuous, and sustains its christian character, its constitution will 
demand all things in the best interest of humanity, but when 
the general moral condition of a people becomes so low as to 
allow them to change their fundamental law, which is the con- 
stitution—from that deep religious concern which cares for 
the welfare of humanity, and the progress of civilization, to 
the perpetuation of a great wrong; then begins the dow nfall 
of sovereignty and a relegation of authority ‘to God. 

This nation, had it engrafted upon its organic law the right 
to hold slaves, would have violated the conditions on which it 
received power, that is, the welfare of the people and the rights 
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of humanity. God rules for the happiness and well-being of 
his creatures, and by inflexible laws he demands like condi- 
tions from nations, and when these conditions are broken he 
takes away all sovereignty. Allthe ages of history teach this 
lesson so emphatically that instances accumulate and establish 
the principle beyond contradiction. 

No nation can exist in peace that does not observe the great 
truths of humanity as taught by the Christian religion ; the 
lesson of obedience has always been swiftly and surely taught, 
and the result has been the awful castigation or utter destruc- 
tion of the people violating the principle. Nations must act 
up to a standard protecting human rights with religious duty 
or the governments they establish will totter and crumble. 
Individuals must observe the same great truth in all their polit- 
ical duties ; parties must guard well the principle or no lasting 
power can be held by the people. 

If the kingdom of the spirit of Christ comes on earth, as I 
believe it will, I believe it must come through the establishment 
of a perfected national existence, when the Golden Rule and 
all the precepts of Christianity shall constitute the organic law 
of the land. How preéminently essential it becomes that all 
in authority be pure, and as the stream can rise no higher than 
the fountain, the people must be righteous in politics before 
the establishment of the kingdom can be secured. 

The lesson I would have sink into your minds and hearts 
is fidelity to the divine commands reiterated again and again, 
and embodied in the Declaration on which is founded our own 
government. Equality before the law means obligation to the 
highest attributes of law, and it is based upon divine laws, 
and a government founded upon them cannot endure except in 
a Christian community. We must learn to be faithful to 
God’s ordained rule of action, which means faithful following 
ef Christ’s precepts in all private and public work. 

CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 
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It is related of a certain professor, who had spent most of 
his literary life in a study of the cases of the Greek noun, 
that, being asked upon his deathbed if he felt satisfied of having 
found out all that could be found out about them, he replied: 
‘By no means ; the subject was too vast; [should have confined 
my labors to the dative case alone.’’ Such specialism of course 
no one would advise except in rare instances, and it is far from 
our intention to recommend the student of history to confine his 
labors to any one particular event with the affection and self- 
sacrifice bestowed upon the dative case of the Greek noun by 
that eminent philologian, but nevertheless, since history as 
studied to-day is following in the footsteps of all other sciences 
by becoming more and more special, and has driven out the old 
literary method of historical w riting, it would be well for us to 

take warning in time so as not to fall behind. Certainly, what- 
ever may be : said of the relative merits of the two methods the 
student from a practical point of view should have little hesita- 


tion in following the more recent as being for the present at 
least, that one best fitted for the defence of whatever system he 

may be identified with—whether religious, economic or politi- 
cal, so that the difficulties besetting his entrance upon the study 
of history reduce themselves down toa choice between particu- 
lar periods of it. 


I. 


For the English-speaking student, whether of church orcivil 
history we suggest that period denominated, for the want of a 
better title, as Anglo-Norman, extending from the arrival of the 
Normans in England to the Magna Charta (1066-1215), during 
which the Norman and Saxon elements were gradually w elded 
by the fierce struggles in church and state into the English 
people, one in sympathies if not in language, and possessed at 
least in germ-form of all those political rights whose evolution 
has up to the present day constituted and still explains English 
history. It is perhaps the most important period, since all 
before it was but preparation and all after it but consequence. 

Lest this should appear unfounded, a glance at the political 
and religious movements of the age will not be amiss. In 


(48) 
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the Church most important changes were taking place. Con- 
temporary with William the Conqueror, Gregory VII. occupied 
the papal throne and inaugurated that policy which has made 
him such an important character in the Middle Ages. He first 
sounded the battle-cry to that long desperate struggle with the 
state that was to be fought out along the lines both of the theory 
of the Holy Roman Empire and of the independence of the 
national churches; a struggle marked in England by the exile of 
Anselm, the murder of Becket and the feudal submission of 
King John to the Papacy; a struggle to the death because in- 
volving the self-respect, the very existence of the English Church 
as a church worthy of the name and of its divine Founder. 

In the state even more momentous changes date from that 
period. Under the iron hand and wise guidance of the Norman 
invader order gave place to the preceding state of chronic dis- 
turbances ; the courts of law were organized into permanent 
tribunals in place of the former intermittent administration of 
justice ; the fiscal system was arranged with a comprehensive- 
ness and accuracy of detail which only avarice could have sug- 
gested and a conqueror carried out; on broader lines feudalism 
takes its rise but is by both clergy and kings gradually extin- 
guished, until the lords were forced to come out of their castles 
and unite with the clergy and burgher-class against royal ag- 
gressions, thus preparing the way for the unification of the 
English people and planting the first seeds of representative 
principles ; and finally the towns then began to acquire those 
chartered liberties which have ever since rendered their posses- 
sors such a powerful factor in the governing body. 

In the world of ideas from that period dates the rise of the 
great universities, whose full expansion was however reserved 
to the following; Norman and Gothic architecture take the place 
both of the Roman basilica and crude Saxon buildings, proving 
unmistakably that the nation was breaking away from the dom- 
ination of Roman ideas and forgetting its Saxon traditions; 
and although the English language, or better the Saxon, was 
seldom heard in the royal or law-courts, and still less in the 
lecture halls, which resounded almost exclusively with French 
or Latin, yet it is allowable to suppose that the same process 
which was bringing all classes of people into closer contact and 
binding ever closer the proud Norman abbot and his Saxon 
monk, the cruel Norman lord and his Saxon villein, was also 
slowly but surely developing a common language for the ex- 
pression of their now common ideas. In a word, during the 
twelfth century England and the English-speaking race were 
made what they are to-day, in spite of the accidental changes 


induced by time, so that the student of English history, whether 
4cU 
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ecclesiastical or civil, can hardly afford to be ignorant of that 
period, however wisely he may dispense with ‘the knowledge 
of any other. 

But to thoroughly understand those times a far greater 
knowledge is required than that acquired from a hasty reading 
of the standard historians, and this brings us to the question 
of the value of original authorities in general. To be brief, 
then, the value ofan original authority lies above all in the fact 
of his having seen what he describes s, or of having heard it from 
the lips of those who did see it, or at least of having been a mem- 
ber of that society whose mental, physical and social condition 
was influenced by it. This fact alone gives him a superiority to 
which a later writer, however acute and laborious and brilliant, 
can never aspire; it constitutes between the two a difference in 
authority, not merely of grade but of kind. Moreover, unless 
a succeeding historian be an exception to the mass of mankind 
he will invariably reflect more or less intensely the prejudices 
of his own age, look at past events from the standpoint of the 
theories in vogue around him, and unconsciously seek for an 
accommodation between them and the past which may have no 
foundation in fact. But what the student wishes to know are 
the opinions of men contemporary, not posterior to the events ; 
what they ate and were clothed with, their amusements and 
griefs, their opinions, political and religious, the amount of lib- 
erty enjoyed by them,—in a word, all those innumerable great 
and little facts which made up the life of the day and which 
only those who experienced them can adequately describe. 
And if he can, as it were, catch them narr ating not in the set form 
of history but in the unguarded freedom of epistolary correspond- 
ence and of satirical poetry, so much the more will his infor- 
mation gain in accuracy. 

Itis tothe conviction of the immense value of original author- 
ities that are due the vast labors undergone chiefly in the latter 
half of the present century in the editing of them. Before 
this investigators like Matthew Parker, Sir Henry Saville, 
John Seldon, Thomas Gale, Joseph Sparke and others had 
done not a little towards making them of easy access. Their 
labors were supplemented by the publication in the beginning 
of the last century of the famous Foedera of Thomas Rhymer ; 
of the rolls of parliament in 1767; of the public records begun 
in 1830; of the Journals of the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons; and finally of those of the many historical societies 
which sprang up all over England during the first part of the 
present century, but which however failed for the most part 
on account of financial reasons, not however without editing 
much of great value. But these attempts were far from fur- 
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nishing the materials required by the advancing spirit of his- 
torical inquiry, the failure being due among other causes to 
the gigantic nature of the task which needed for completion 
all the resources of the general government. This condition 
of affairs did therefore induce the latter to take up the work 
by the appointing of the famous Rolls Commission in 1856, 
which continues to open up year by year the treasures of the 
past. 

Let us note the results upon the trend of historical studies. 
Suspicion of the Middle Ages has given place to a better un- 
derstanding, at times to admiration; and, speaking for the 
Church the obloquy which has so long damned her past record 
in the eyes of outsiders has so far been removed upon nearer 
acquaintance that many are often now as lavish of praise as 
before of rebuke. But far more reaching is the effect upon 
the reputation of the standard historians, upon whom poster- 
ity has ceased to look with the old-time reverence, howsomuch 
it still feels grateful for their pioneer work in enlarging the 
limits of historical knowledge. They themselves have become 
original authorities for their own age, but have ceased to be 
the guides of the past or the prophets of the future. Such is 
their fate. They build upon the wreck of their predecessors’ 
fame, and in like manner others will build upon their basis a 
temple to their own evanescent glory. They kill and are 
killed like the dwellers in the Vale of Ariccia, 


‘« The priest who slew the slayer, 
And must himself be slain.’ 


II. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHRONICLES. 


To any one, therefore, whom the foregoing has convinced 
of the necessity of original investigation and of the importance 
of the Anglo-Norman period of English history the following 
notices of sources whence his information is to be drawn may 
not prove altogether useless. It is to be regretted, however, 
that the short space of a magazine article will not allow an 
examination of any but the most noted, enough, however, will, 
it is hoped, prove sufficient to give a fair estimate of their gen- 
eral characteristics. 

First of all, the student should possess a clear idea of what 
the chronicle in general looks like, because the sources are, 
with few exceptions, reducible to this head. Now the charac- 
ter of the chronicles, like that of any other book, was deter- 
mined by the motives which caused them to be written, and 
since most of them have issued from monasteries, we must 
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find out what were the motives that inspired the monks to 
watch with such keen interest in the quiet recesses of their 
cells the events happening in the world without. Certainly 
the motive was rarely money, and never for the monk’s own 
profit, which his vow of poverty forbade him to seek. More 
often, however,—in fact it may be put down as a general rule, 
—the historian wrote to extend the fame of his own monastery, 
and frequently out of obedience to a superior who might have 
had the wisdom to realize the value of such productions, and 
the good sense to entrust their composition to one more capa- 
ble, even if more unwilling than himself. In fact every mon- 
astery of importance possessed its scriptorium, where its his- 
toriographer and his assistants were continually employed in 
transcribing and illuminating missals, copying the works of 
the fathers, and composing the house-chronicles ; such, for in- 
stance, was the famous monastery of St. Albans, where grew 
up in time a regular school of able historians like Wendower 
and Matthew Paris. When, therefore, a work issued from 
these printing ‘‘ presses,’’ it was known as the production not 
so much of this or that monk as of the whole monastery, by 
whose name it has ever since been known, thus, e. g., Chroni- 
cles or Annals of Burton, of Waverly, of Winchester, etc. 

To men working under such conditions fame was conse- 
quently of little moment, especially when we take into account 
the small audience to whom any literary work could appeal ; 
their whole object, at least in the beginning, was to produce 
a monument to the good name of their house, without being 
too scrupulous concerning the means employed. Their work 
grew, like the monastery itself, by degrees, each succeeding 
writer adding something more, correcting or incorporating the 
labors of his predecessors, but seldom leaving any notices 
which would inform the reader what portions of the book were 
the labors of each historiographer ; the most that one ever 
finds being after this sort, ‘‘ Huc usque Dominus Rogerus de 
Wendower, incipit Matthaeus Parisiensis.” From sucha prac- 
tice confusion had quite naturally arisen concerning the 
authorship aud consequently the date and authority of many, 
although much of it has been dissipated by the labors of 
critics. However the reader even yet must be on guard con- 
tinually to detect when the author is plagiarizing, when he 
is writing from his own observations, or merely putting into 
his own words what he had received from his predecessor. 
These remarks apply in general to many of the writers men- 
tioned below; but there is one chronicle, called the Saxon, 
which is pecular enough at least as regards its origin and its 
language to justify a notice by itself. 
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III. 
THE Saxon CHRONICLE. 


This extends, in at least one copy, from the invasion of 
Britain by Cesar to A. D. 1154, where it abruptly ends. 
Whether composed by King Alfred (which is more probable), 
or by others before him, is not of much consequence except 
from a literary point of view, because on the latter supposition 
it becomes the oldest piece of historical prose in any Teutonic 
language. Henry Sweet calls it ‘‘the first history of any Teu- 
tonic people in their own language, the earliest and most ven- 
erable monument of English prose. In it English poetry sang 
its last song; in its death old English dies. It is not until 
the reign of John that English poetry in any form but that of 
short poems appears again in the Brut of Layamon, and until 
the reign of Edward III. that original English prose again 
appears.’’? A more detailed description of it would here be 
too lengthy, but an idea of its importance can be gained from 
the fact that up to the reign of King Stephen it is the only 
vehicle for the practical expression of the thoughts of the 
down-trodden native English,—the Norman, French and Latin 
being no less ascendant in literature than Norman force in 
government. 


IV. 
Post-NorMAN ANNALS AND CHRONICLES. 


The Saxon chronicle was in form at least but a poor affair, 
suited perhaps to the narrow, insular character and needs of its 
composers, but never to the cosmopolitan Norman, who was 
what the Saxon never had been, a European, a busy organizer, 
a patron of learning, a curious traveller, requiring for both 
entertainment and instruction a history in the larger sense of 
the term ; which would tell of other lands besides his own, of 
their customs politics, and wars ; which would depict the ever- 
varying phases of his own struggles in both church and state. 
Hence history with the arrival of the Conqueror immediately 
expands in bulk and is adorned with some attempt at good 
style. But it could not at first be expected to reach all at once 
that vivacity and general high grade afterwards attained in the 
latter half of the twelfth century. The times would notallow 
it, for they were years of organization in church and state, when 
both the clergy and the laity were rather too busy to read his- 





*Stopford Brooke, Early English Literature, London, 1892, p. 243; and the same, English 
nee London, 1880, p. 21; Ten Brink, History of English Literature, New York, 1889,vol. 
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tory merely for amusement’s sake, so that the general charac- 
teristics of these early Norman writers are, with one exception, 
laboriousness and investigation, seriousness in the matter de- 
scribed and sobriety in expression. 


1. Hadmer (d. 11242). 


One of the first to use his penis Eadmer, a monk of Canter- 
bury, friend and biographer of St. Anselm. 4His chief works 
are the ‘‘ Life of St. Anselm,” a detailed account of his early 
life and after struggles with William II. and Henry I. concern- 
ing the royal right of investing clerics with their benefices, writ- 
ten with an affection and fairness of spirit worthy of its hero; 
also the ‘‘ Historia Novarum,’’ apparently the most circum- 
stantial and correct source of information upon that first battle 
of the English Church with the State, although it is not to be 
blindly followed as absolutely unprejudiced or evenexact. He 
was held in high esteem by his contemporaries, by for instance, 
William of Malmesbury, who modestly disclaims a comparison 
of his own writing with those of Eadmer, because ‘‘ he has told 
everything so lucidly that he seems somehow or other to have 
placed them before our eyes.”’ 


2. Ordericus Vitalis (1075-1143). 

Born of an English mother and French father near Shrews- 
bury, but at ten years of age was taken to Normandy, where 
he spent the rest of his life, varied with occasional visits to 
England, for which he always retained much affection, a cir- 
cumstance of no small importance in estimating the value of his 
writings. Between 1125 and 1141 most probably he composed 
his ‘‘ Historia Ecclesiastica,’’? originally intended as a chroni- 
cle of his monastery of St. Evroult, but which insensibly grew 
into a full history of the times. Its defects, which are many, 
consist chiefly in the clumsy arrangement, faulty chronology, 
involved and turgid style, and a pedantic, amusing habit of 
calling Norman barons by such classical titles as tribune, cen- 
turion, etc. On the whole it is a work of immense importance, 
whether we regard its fairness of spirit or its circumstantiality 
of detail, wherein even the ‘‘ Historia Novarum”’ must yield 
the palm. Therein we see the life not merely of one man but 
of contemporary society ; details of war, customs, local legends 
and natural phenomena; all those great and small details which 
bring before us a complete picture of how men thought, spoke 
and lived in Orderic’s own day. For the events immediately 

**Vita Anselmi Cantuariensis, Archiepiscopi, auctore Eadmero.” ‘*Eadmeri Monachi 
Cantuuriensis Historia Novarum, sive sui saeculi, libri sex.”” Migne, P. L., Vol. CLIX. 


_,__. “Orderici Vitalis Angligenae, Coenobii Vticensis Monachi, Historiae Ecclesiasticae libri 
XIII. ad annum 1141. Migne, P. L. CLXXXVIII. 
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preceding the conquest he drew from other authors like Will- 
iam of Poitiers, William of Jumiéges, Guy of Amiens and 
Eadmer. 


3. William of Malmesbury’ (1095-1143). 

A Benedictine monk of Malmesbury, also the offspring of 
Norman and English parentage, but with sympathies mani- 
festly on the side of the former, which somewhat weakens the 
authority of his statements, particularly regarding Henry I. 
Malmesbury is an exception to the general sober character of 
the average historian of his day, anticipating, as he does, the 
vivacity of the later northern school of Hoveden and Newbury. 
Although no more correct or well-informed than Orderic, he is 
decidedly superior as a philosopher of history, which rdéle the 
latter rarely attempts except by occasionally moralizing upon 
the death of some eminent person. Moreover he has the drama- 
tic power of striking off a character by a passing reference to 
some physical peculiarity, as when he speaks of the ‘‘ferocious 
snarl of the Conqueror, or the brutal horse-laugh of Rufus.”’ 
On the whole he is perhaps the best representative English 
historian after Bede, at least up to his own day. 

4, These three above-mentioned writers are the great histo- 
rians of the first half of the twelfth century, but there are 


others, who though of less importance, deserve a passing notice. 


a) Simon of Durham? (d. 1130). 

Chiefly valuable for events in Northumbria; largely derived 
his materials from Bede’s History and Life of St. Cuthbert, and 
other sources not known. 

b) Henry of Huntingdon’ (d. after 1154). 

Chiefly remarkable as a diocesan priest composing in an age 
when monks were almost the only writers, and valuable for 
having preserved from oblivion many ballads and early folk tra- 
ditions. Otherwise his work is butacompilation from Bede and 
the Saxon chronicle, diminishing in value in proportion as it 
approaches his own time. 

c) Florence of Worcester* (d. 1118). 

His work in the early portion is compiled from the Saxon 
chronicle and Marianus Scotus, also an eleventh century com- 
piler from Bede and the Chronicle; after 1030 he becomes an in- 
dependent authority. 





1Historia rezum Anglorum. Historiae Novellae. Dé Gestis Pontificum Anglorum. De 
Antiquitatibus Glastoniensis Ecclesiae. P 

*Simeonis Dunelmensis Opera et Collectanea. Ed. by J. H. Hinde, Surtees Society, 1868. 
__. *Henrici Archidiaconi Huntindunensis Historia Auglorum: A, D, 55-1154, in eight books, 
Ed. Thos. Arnold. Rolls Series, 1879. . 
; *Florentii Wigornensis Monachi Chronicon ex chronicis, ab adventu Hengesti et Horsj 
in Brittunniam usque ad ann. L117. Ed. by Beajumin Lhorpe, 2 vols., 1848. 
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d) Geoffrey Gaimer. 

Wrote about 1140 a ‘‘ Histoire des Angles’’ in French verse, 
extending from King Arthur to William II., based upon the 
chronicle and some other sources common to Florence and him- 


self. He speaks of Henry I. like a personal acquaintance and 
of Rufus like an eye-witness. 


e) Harly Norman History and the doings of William I. after 
the battle of Hastings. 

1° Dudo of St. Quentin (d. 1030), ‘*De gestis Ducum Nor- 
manniae.”’ 

2° William of Jumiéges, ‘‘ Historia Normannorum,’’ the 
early portion of which is taken from Dudo. His sympathies 
are of course Norman, although not so much as to seriously 
impair his accuracy. This work formed the basis of the famous 
‘*Roman de Rou,’’ a metrical history of the Conquest com- 
posed by Wace, a canon of Bayeux, in the twelfth century. 

3°) William of Poitiers(1020-1089). Wrote the ‘‘Gesta Will- 
emi,’’ the most complete history of the Conqueror from 1036 to 
1067, but vitiated by undue admiration. 

4°) Guy of Amiens. Wrote ‘‘De Bello Hastingensi,’’ a 
metrical account of the battle of Hastings. 

In looking over this first period of Anglo-Norman histori- 
cal writing one is forcibly struck with the rapidity with which 
the young plant grew up to maturity under the fostering pro- 
tection of Norman rule. Before the arrival of the Conqueror 
there is hardly asingle English writer of prominence, certainly 
none to compare with those above mentioned, or who cared 
enough about his country to follow in the footsteps of Bede 
and Alfred and write her history, a sign that both learning and 
national pride had become warped by the insular character of 
the people and then extinguished in their fratricidal jealousies, 
not even a bit of poetry being written to soften the pain of the 
defeat at Senlac. Certainly the absence of Saxon literature, 
so noticeable at this date, cannot be laid at the door of Norman 
contempt or devastating ignorance, since the early Norman 
writers were too conscientious and laborious to neglect any 
source however insignificant, whilst the armed noble was too 
sensible to destroy for the mere sake of destroying. No won- 
der then that such a people as the Saxon should have gone 
down before the first shock of the Norman cavalry, and still 
less wonder that all learning should have fallen into the hands 
of the conquerors. And yet in spite of it we cannot help ad- 
miring the fairness with which these writers, Norman by sym- 
pathy, if not all by blood, treat the subject race, all the more 
so when we remember its political oppression. <A rare instance 
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of history freeing itself from political prejudices, a quality 
which ranks men like Eadmer and Orderie in an infinitely higher 
grade than many after them, who love to dwell with such com- 
passionating complacency upon the ignorance and untruthful- 
ness of that unlovable creature whom ignorance has created in 
their imaginations and malevolence has ever since called with 
most unurbane persistence—‘‘ monkish.”’ 


ws. 


SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMENT. 


The second half of the twelfth century, which can, without 
impropriety, be termed in a literary sense the age of Henry II., 
witnessed a twofold change in the character of historical writ- 
ing. In the first place a new school of history arises in the 
north, owing doubtless to the complete pacification of the whole 
country as far as Northumbria, which, being further away from 
the royal supervision than the rest of the country, might natu- 
rally have become the last refuge of Saxon freedom and of dis- 
order. Such names as Peterborough, Hoveden, Diceto, Rie- 
vaulx, now dispute the palm with Canterbury, Newbury, Here- 
ford and Salisbury in the south. Again, the character of lit- 
erature in general and of history in particular changes from the 
sometimes oppressive seriousness of the earlier writers to the 
more lively, chatty, and brilliant style of such as John of Salis- 
bury, and unhappily to the licentiousness of a Walter Map or 
the spiteful Cambrensis. Such a change was due partly to the 
general progress made by the nation in legislative, economic: 
and political organization,—a progress that relaxed men’s 
minds from the consideration of serious problems and disposed 
them to the enjoyment of the benefits conferred by peace and ; 
order ; and partly also to the licentious Queen Eleanor, whose 
court became a rendezvous for all the wandering troubadours 
and other manner of adventurers and which delighted in the 
ribald songs of such as Walter Map. 

From these sources the stream of history issued more spark- 
ling, more abundant, but more bitter to the taste and corrupt- 
inginitsinfluence. From that period dates Giraldus Cambren- 
sis, the first of the great English historians who, to our knowl- 
edge, made his learning a channel for detraction of his oppo- 
nents. Moreover, the Becket controversy adds still more bit- 
terness, so that by the side of those who followed in the peace- 
ful paths of the older schools there now arose others who seek 
the arena of politics, civil and religious, there to use their 
historic learning as a weapon of warfare. True, the works 
of men like John of Salisbury, Newbury, and Roger Hoveden 
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mark a great advance in historical writing in the way of brill- 
iancy of style and breadth of view, perhaps also of impar- 
tiality, but the blasting element of partisanship in the works 
of others has come to cloud the vision and make us regret the 
simplicity of ‘‘dearold Orderic.’’ From this date history will 
no longer flow peaceful and undefiled, but will become troubled 
and foul in proportion as it approaches the sixteenth century, 
from whose venom and filth it has only of late been to any great 
extent purified. 


1. William of Newbury (1136-1208). 

A canon regular of the monastery of Newbury in Yorkshire. 
His chief work! is the ‘‘ Historia or Chronicon,’’ valuable prin- 
cipally for the reign of Henry II. Its impartiality, independ- 
ence of thought and vividness of narration rank it as a history 
of a very high order and its author as one of the foremost rep- 
resentatives of the new northern school. Surely it must have 
required no small amount of moral courage to enable a man of 
his day to criticise Becket’s conduct during the famous conflict 
with King Henry; at a time especially when his faults were 
fast becoming forgotten in the popular veneration of his sanc- 
tity ; yet Newbury in the face of this popular reverence with 
astonishing boldness expresses his unqualified disapproval of 
many of the Saint’s actions, without however, on the other 


hand, approving of all of Henry’s. It is indeed doubtful if 
many living writers would be capable of such frankness in the 
teeth of popular prejudice as this monk who lived in times 
wherein all freedom of thought and expression are commonly 
supposed to have been utterly suppressed. 


2. Roger Hoveden (d. 1201). 

A native of Hoveden, or Howeden, a possession of the See of 
Durham in Yorkshire; clerk of Henry II. who employed him 
in various affairs both at home and abroad, and at whose 
death he probably retired from public life to compose in soli- 
tude his work, known as the Chronica, a series of annals ex- 
tending from A. D. 732 to 1201, of which the portion extend- 
ing to 1169 is mainly a compilation; that from 1170 to 1192 
corresponds with the Gesta Regis Henrici Secundi, although 
differing in the treatment of the materials ; the remaining is 
wholly Hoveden’s work. Concerning this writer we can do no 
better than quote Bishop Stubbs:? ‘It is in Hoveden that 
we have the full harvest of the Northumbrian historian. 
Studied as the primary authority on the history of a reign of 


a ‘Historia Rerum Anglicarum” in five books, extending from 1066 to 1198. 
188 *Chronica Magistri Rogeride Hovedene. 4 vols. Edited by William Stubbs, Rolls Series, 
Oe-76, 
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great importance, this work affords material for discussion of 
the most interesting kind on an immense variety of points, 
constitutional and political.’’ 

Regarding the Becket controversy he at first strives to be 
neutral, but towards the end is influenced by the saintly char- 
acter and bloody death of the martyr, a fact which must be 
kept well in mind when determining the relative guilt of the 
opposing men, since the merits of the controversy hang not 
upon its latter phases when it had developed into a mere per- 
sonal quarrel, but upon the preceding ones, where principles 
were more in question. If, as it seems, Hoveden was a diocesan 
priest, his work becomes still more interesting in an age given 
up almost exclusively to monastic writers. 


3. Benedict of Peterborough (d. 1193). 


Abbot of Peterborough, and intimate friend of Richard L., 
composed a history of the passion and miracles of Becket, 
but was probably not the author of the work most often con- 
nected with his name, namely the above mentioned ‘‘Gesta 
Henrici Secundi,’’ extending from A. D. 1169 to 1192; another 
monk most likely composed it under the direction of Benedict. 
It is chiefly valuable for the history of Scotland, North England 
and Richard’s Crusade, but touches the Becket affair quite gin- 
gerly. Additional value is leant by the detailed manner of 
narration, by the number of documents inserted, the style 
being exceptionally easy and flowing. 


4. Ralph of Diceto' (d. circ. 12038). 

Was for fifty years archdeacon of Middlesex and dean of 
St. Paul’s, which positions gave him access to the best infor- 
mation. Wrote: a) ‘‘Abbreviationes Chronicorum,’’ a work 
of comparatively small value; b) ‘‘Imagines Historiarum,’’ 
which is of great value for the reigns of Henry II. and Rich- 
ard I. 


5. Richard of Devizes.? 

A monk of Winchester, who composed in the last decade 
of the twelfth century an account of the affairs of England 
from 1189 to 1192, and of the exploits of King Richard during 
that time in the Holy Land, for whose reign it is one of the 
earliest and most authentic narrations. His style is amus- 
ingly sarcastic especially when he defends his brother monks. 


**Radulphi de Diceto Decani Londoniensis Opera Historica.”’ 2 vols. edited by William 
Stubbs, Rolls Series 1876. ; 

— Ricardi Divisiensis de Rebus Gestis Ricardi Primi.” Edited by J. Steven- 
80n, 1838, 
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6. Hugo Candidus or Albus.} 


A monk of Peterborough who composed a history of that 
monastery extending down to 1175 and including notices of 
some others, a work chiefly valuable from the fact of its author 
having used the Peterborough version of the Saxon Chronicle, 
but which is otherwise almost destitute of general information. 


8. Gervase of Canterbury (d. circ. 1205).? 


A monk of Canterbury. Madea compilation from Henry 
of Huntingdon, the continuator of Florence of Worcester, 
and the Gesta Henrici Secundi, that extend from the reign of 
Stephen to the death of Richard; is a prejudiced writer and 
though valuable, not of the first rank. 

9. Giraldus Cambrensis (1177-1222). 

A Welsh ecclesiastic, chiefly famous for his ‘‘ Topographia 
Hiberniae and Expurgatio Hiberniae,’’ a description of the 
natural history, miracles, inhabitants and conquest by Henry 
II. of Ireland; wrote also ‘‘Gemma Ecclesiastica, Speculum 
Ecclesiae,’’ a somewhat exag ggerated picture of ecclesiastical 
and court life at this period.’ As to his impartiality, es- 
pecially as to the accuracy and truthfulness of his Irish his- 
tories,the reader is referred to the famous ‘‘Cambrensis Ever- 

us’’ of Dr. Lynch. 


10. John of Salisbury, or the Little (d. 1180). 


A companion of Becket during the exile, afterwards Bishop 
of Chartres. His chief works are: ‘‘De Nugis Curialium et 
Vestigiis Philosophorum,’’ very similar to the last-mentioned 
works of Cambrensis: a life of Becket; and many letters, 
(Migne, P. L. CXCIX.) This writer, says Stubbs, ‘‘ for thirty 
years the central figure of English learning was the true repre- 
sentative of the learning which France at that time afforded, 
and no writer of the Middle Ages can be placed beside him for 
extent or depth of classical learning. In fact he was a human- 
ist, ahead of his age in his love of classical learning. Of 
course he was also a Schoolman of the day, and above all in 
his views was a theologian; his theology was based upon 
sound patristic learning, but it was tempered by his modera- 
tion of judgment and solidity of character. He has a worthy 
record in the church at Chartres.”’ ‘‘ Vir magne eruditionis 
totiusque scientiae radiis illustratus, verbo, vita moribus Pas- 
tor omnibus amabilis, soli sibi crudelis, a pedibus usque ad 
coelum cilicio semper carnem domans. “3 





_— Hugonis C ‘andidi Coenobii Burgensis Historia.’ ” Printed in 1 the “Historiae Anglicanae 
Scriptores varii” of Joseph Sparke, 1723. 
‘The Chronicle of the reign ‘of Stephen, Henry II. and Richard I.” by Gervase, the 
Monk of Canterbury.” Edited by William Stubbs, 2 vols. Rolls Series 1879-81. 
*For all his works see ** The Works of Giraldus Cambrensis,” vols ‘- Pr edited by J. 
Brewer, M. A.; vols. V-VIII, edited by James F. Dimock, M. A. Rolls Series, 1861-77. 
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11. Walter Map (1140-1210). 


Thevery oppositeoftheformer. Hadbeenlike himastudent 
at Paris, became a clerk at the court of Henry II. which he 
for a long time amused with his sharp but licentious wit, earn- 
ing for himself the unenviable name of ‘‘The drunken Arch- 
deacon of Oxford.’’ Was quite a learned man in both theol- 
ogy and law, but is best known for his wit and satire which 
he employed with telling effect in his criticisms of the church 
and state. His best known works are the ‘‘De Nugis Curia- 
lium,’’ a collection of legends, gossip and other odds and ends 
of information, interspered with his own witticisms; also 
some verses, known under the general name of Goliardic, a 
sample of which may be not out of place: 

‘* Resolutus sum in taberna mori, 
Vinum sit appositum morientis ori, 


Ut dicant cum venerint Angelorum chori, 
Deus sit propitius huic potatori.”’ 


12. St. Thomas a@ Becket. 


This paper cannot be closed without a passing notice of the 
materials for the study of the acts of a Becket. The life of 
this remarkable man gave rise to two distinct parties in the 
English Church, the other side rallying around the principles 
and name of Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of London. In like man- 
ner after his death the controversy regarding the prudence and 
justice of his course has continued even to our own day with a 
bitterness almost equal to that then existing. 

18. Lastly, for the study of manners, vices, and follies of the 
period one should read the ‘‘ Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets and 
Epigrammatists of the Twelfth Century,’’ edited by Mr. Thos. 
Wright, Roll Series, London, 1872, 2 vols. 


Such is a brief outline of at least the principal sources for 
the study of Anglo-Norman history. Now a word concerning 
the audience to which they were then addressed and the motives 
which influenced the writers. 

At best the audience must have been extremely small, be- 
cause, if we except the clergy, and a small portion even of them, 
it is not unsafe to set down the average twelfth-century Eng- 
lishman as illiterate. Among the higher classes learning con- 
sisted for the most part in the insipid, jingling verses about the 
exploits of Arthur, Alexander or Charlemagne, with a few ex- 
ceptions such as Robert, Earl of Gloucester, who, according to 
Malmesbury, ‘‘condescended to honor with his notice those Jit- 
erary characters who arekeptin obscurity ;’’ or Henry I., Beau- 
clerc, who had imbibed ‘‘ the sweets of learning,’’ and was wont 





‘“ Materials for the History of Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury.” Vols. I. II. 
and III. Edited by J. C. Robertson, Rolls Series 1875-1877. 
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to repeat for the edification of red- headed William that ‘‘an 
illiterate king is a crowned ass.’’ No better off therefore 
could the lower classes have been, whose chief mental pabulum 
must have consisted in the wondrous accounts of prodigies 
and devilish apparitions in those good old days of yore when 
his Satanic majesty was ‘‘unchained;’’ so that we can well 
understand the same writer’s complaint that ‘‘so much unhap- 
piness should attach to the learned of our times ; as patronage 
alone can foster genius, when that is withheld every exertion 
languishes.”’ Nor in opposition to such a view can the learn- 
ing at the universities be alleged, because, passing over the fact 
that it affected only the studious few, it is doubtful indeed if 
even it was of a kind to have much influence upon general edu- 
cation by reason of its blind servility to the current treatment 
of logic: 



































‘*Ut garrire queas, noli percurrere libros; 
Si garrire potes, gloria certa manet. 
Disputat ignave qui scripta revolvit et artes, 

Nam veterum fautor logicus esse nequit.’’ 





In a word, then, the class for whom the historian wrote was 
small indeed and almost entirely contined to the walls of the 
monasteries. Fame, therefore, was seldom his object, but rather 
the innate love of knowledge forcing him to write in the silence 
of his scriptorium those records of the past and the present 
which only the eye of a much later student was to read. The 
outside world was rarely appealed to or influenced by them ; 
their works were purely labors of love, and therefore in most 
cases free from those evil passions which so frequently divert 
the historian from the path of truth. 

To sum up now our general estimate, the church history of 
the time may be said to have been child-like, because that was 
the age which practically gave it birth. It had all the imagi- 
nation of the child who fancies that he sees extramundane in- 
fluences forever operating in the daily concerns of life, all his 
simplicity and directness of address, his lack of concentrated 
attention that keeps an older man from prattling about all man- 
ner of events, great or small, from battles and deaths of royal 
personages down to the petty quarrels in his own little convent. 
Hence one must not expect to find in the pages of these simple 
men any general considerations upon manners, politics, or the 
state of learning: such knowledge must be gathered up from 
innumerable medieval sources with infinite patience and labor ; 
least of all can be expected anything at all approaching to what 
we term ‘‘ philosophy of history,’’ that habit of mind by which 
we distinguish the relative importance of events and the great 
forces working underneath the surface of society, of which the 
putent facts are but the phenomena. 
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But what we do find, and have a right to expect, in these 
children of historical science, is child-like sincerity. Because, 
when it is borne in mind that these men were with few excep- 
tions ecclesiastics, living in an age when the Church was en- 
gaged in a death struggle with the State, their honesty and 
independence in describing its various phrases are well-nigh 
inconceivable, at least according to the popular conception of 
medizeval monk. Whatsurprises us most is their fearlessness, 
for we of to-day, whatever be said of our honesty, possess a 
small quota of the freedom of speech enjoyed by writers of that 
age. We would not dare to criticise the great authorities in 
either Church or State with the boldness of an Anselm laying 
down before the Red King himself the fundamental princi- 
ples of liberty, or with the directness of those ‘‘terrible let- 
ters’’ of Becket that flame as with prophetical wrath. Sucha 
freedom as this made possible the men at Runymede and lends 
an eternal lustre to the infancy of English history, which in 
this respect, instead of advancing, has rather retroceded. 

Lastly we must note the care bestowed by our chronicles 
upon the reading and insertion of original documents, wherein 
lies the essence of the true scientific method. Bede writing to 
all possible quarters for original information, and Orderic jour- 
neying to England in search of manuscripts, are but instances 
of the care taken by most writers of the day to acquire accurate 
knowledge and to do original work, notwithstanding their well 
known habit of plagiarising. The mere fact that so great a 
number of letters of popes, kings and prelates has come down 
to us, either separately or incorporated in the works of histo- 
rians, proves the high value set upon them as historical evi- 
dences. 

Comparing then the history of the twelfth century with that 
of yesterday and to-day, the chief advance evidently lies in the 
development of form and grasp of sequence. From this point 
of view the clumsy Latin of Eadmer and Orderic looks pitiful 
indeed beside the well-balanced, majestic sentences of Macau- 
lay. Above all, on the side of philosophy of history the ad- 
vance is strikingly manifest. The Saxon Chronicle compared to 
the ‘‘Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire’’ or Allies’ ‘‘ Forma- 
tion of Christiandom,’’ bears about the same proportion as the 
anthropoidal ape to a civilized Caucasian, or the bungling nar- 
rative of a rustic to a professional discourse. Then again his- 
tory has become more specialized, branching off into countless 
separate treatises on manners, arts, commerce, etc., so that a 
universal chronicle has to-day become either an impossibility 
or must be reduced to the size of a manual. In other direc- 
tions advance is not so apparent. From the point of view of 
patience ininvestigation, accuracy, detailed comprehensiveness 
of narration, and candor of spirit, those old monks reached 
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long ago an eminence to which not many writers of to-day can 
aspire, which few reach and none perhaps excel. 

Thus passed the first period of English historical writing. 
With the exception of the thirteenth century it has had up to 
ourowndaynosuperior. During that ‘‘century ofsplendor’’ the 
great northern school diminishes in importance by the side of 
the new school of the south at St. Albans, whence issued the 
versatile Matthew Paris; but with that burst of glory English 
history expired like a setting sun. Up to the close of the fif- 
teenth century Adam of Murimuth, an indifferent chronicler, 
is our chief authority, whilst it is a significant proof of the 
dearth of literary talent in England at that period that our best 
sources for information with respect to national history, so far 
at least as they assume a narrative character, are from the pens 
of foreigners, like Polydore Virgil and Bernard Andre. Bad 
as this condition of affairs was it was rendered much worse by 
the venom of party spirt, at first religious then political, 
and by the discouragement of original research brought about 
by the destruction of the monasteries that contained the old 
manuscripts, under the influence of both of which causes his- 
tory languished more or less up toourownday. Weare there- 
fore justified in designating this period as that wherein, our 
own age excepted, the most robust and clean history of the 
English Church was penned, and as a consequence the most 
lasting. 

What a tribute it is to the memory of those monks laboring 
centuries ago in the quiet of their scriptory over the pages which 
few of their contemporaries were to witness, which a rude de- 
stroying hand was to scatter broadcast from their old resting- 
place, but which modern science to-day collects with an avidity 
more than equal to the former neglect. Well-nigh seven hun- 
dred years have passed since Orderic and Eadmer and their 
congeners laid down their pens to go to their reward and to- 
day the student thinks himself poorly equipped unless he has 
read what they found worthy to write. Only thetruth could have 
thus survived the wreckage of centuries; none but good and true 
men could have been its authors, and none but men who follow 
their footsteps will ever win the like immortality. The man 
who writes for a party, whether religious or political, writes for 
a day and will receive the reward of aday. The true historian 
is he who like ‘‘dear old Orderic’’ writes for truth’s sake ; who 
will at least refuse to lie even if circumstances will not allow 
his speaking the truth ; who therefore writes for all time, and 
whose memory like a mighty hill, grows in outline and becomes 
more majestic in proportion, according as we are removed from 
him by the stretches of time. 

LucIAN JOHNSTON. 
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Recent investigations into the condition of Prehistoric Man 
have thrown a flood of light upon the subject. The patient 
labors of M. Boucher de Perthes mark a veritable epoch in the 
history of archzeologic exploration. From that time onward, 
in the course of comparatively few years, many discoveries 
have been made. Such indeed is the nerve and energy where- 
with the matter has been pursued that a mass of evidence has 
been accumulated, and the still recent sciences of geology, 
philology, anthropology and craniology have been duly requi- 
sitioned and made to yield their quota of information to the 
common fund. Inasmuch, however, as these branches of 
study are, all of them, comparatively new we venture to enter 
a mild preliminary caveat against wild and irresponsible 
theories and against the undue hauteur of tone adopted by 
some recent scientists. Theories, no doubt, have their proper 
place in the history of human thought, and are useful in 
directing attention to some specific point. All that we dep- 
recate is an imperious demand that we should accept them 
while the proofs are still far from complete. 

In reckoning the age of deposits, for instance, demands of 
a very extravagant character are often made by distinguished 
geologists, the said demands standing in ludicrous contrast 
with the hyper-conservative statements of the early part of 
the century. As this subject is, of necessity, so closely allied 
with archeology, it requires at least passing mention. It 
would seem as if sometimes eminent scientists are too auto- 
matic in their method of calculation. No account is taken of 
other attendant and possibly accelerating causes, of climatic 
differences, of seismic disturbances, of the possibly stupen- 
dous effects of some incidental flood. A few years ago speci- 
mens of pottery were discovered in the delta of the Nile ata 
depth of thirty-nine feet. Bya purely mechanical reckoning, 
based on the present rate of deposit of the river, a trifling an- 
tiquity of thirteen thousand years was immediately claimed 
for the trowvaille by Sir C. Lyell and Sir John Lubbock. Sir 
R. Stephenson, however, ata still greater depth, found a brick 
with the stamp upon it of Mohammed Ali. According to Sir 
C. Lyell, Mohammed Ali must have lived more than thirteen 
thousand years ago; but such is not the teaching of history. 

(65) 
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The little theory, therefore, must fall to the ground. One re- 
buff like this (and many more might be cited) should incline 
us to adopt an attitude of reserve and to deprecate scientific 
sensationalism. 

The case is the same with regard to another of the allied 
sciences, philology, which, if girt with becoming modesty, 
might prove an estimable handmaid to archeology. As it is, 
the genuine archeologist is inclined of late years to look 
askance at philology and to prefer the material evidence fur- 
nished by cave or barrow, dolmen or menhir to the finest-spun 
linguistic theory. And the reason is not far to seek. The so- 
called ‘‘results’’ of philology are not easily capable of verifica- 
tion. Moreover this still youthful science seems to undergo a 
radical and drastic reconstruction on an average about every 
ten years, and after each decade shows itself as dogmatic as 
were its misguided votaries in the days before reconstruction. 
The medley of contradictions thus produced is at times decid- 
edly confusing. Thus, on strictly philological grounds, the 
home of the Aryans is placed, ‘‘beyond reasonable doubt,’’ in 
each of several districts many hundreds of miles apart.! 

On similar grounds, the migrations are described and the 
characteristics of the parent race duly portrayed. Following 
upon this, on equally irrefutable philologic deductions, we are 
calmly informed by another and still more recent ‘‘discoverer,”’ 
that there never was a parent race, that the various peoples 
were autocthonous and that their migrations are a myth! 
One celebrated Oxford professor, Max Miller, waxes poetic 
on the primitive word for daughter. He declares it means 
‘little milkmaid.’’ Hereunon uprises in wrath another phi- 
lologist, Isaac Taylor, and slays him with the scornful remark 
that it only means ‘‘little suckling.’’? Thus dothe minds even 
of philologists become exacerbated! Meanwhile the plain, 
truth-seeking student calls aloud for facts and would fain dis- 
pense with unsubstantial theories and with dogmatic utter- 
ances which are sure, in the course of a few years, to be met 
by other pronouncements equally infallible and equally des- 
tined, in their turn to be relegated to the limbo of forgotten 
things. We may therefore not unreasonably be excused from 
an absolute acceptance of results which are as yet somewhat 
contradictory and which are not capable of proof in the pres- 
ent meagre condition of the infant sciences. Such is the 
deliberate judgment of the Marquis de Nadaillac, who has 
shown rare industry in collecting facts.’ 


*Taylor, the Origin of the Aryans. 
2* Prehistoric People,” and “* Prehistoric America.” 
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The best attitude of mind for the archeologist is one of rev- 
erence and reserve. This might fairly be laid down as the first 
canon of archeologic investigation. Without reverence it 
would be altogether impossible for us to enter into the spirit 
of the ages that are past, to sympathize with prehistoric man 
in his daily struggle with the mighty forces opposed to him, 
and to depict, in some sort, his ‘life, manners, and customs. 
Without reserve we should forever be the prey of some passing 
and evanescent theory. In this spirit, then, of reverence and 
reserve let us start out upon our modest quest, and endeavor 
to discover such evidences as may exist with regard to the laws 
and customs of prehistoric man. We shall prove free-traders 
in ascertained facts, believing with von Ihering! that ‘‘ chacun 
peut se servir de ce qui est lel bien commun’ de ‘la science, sans 
s’exposer au danger d’étre accusé de plagiat.”’ 

Information of unimpeachable character comes to us, in 
the first place, from the cave-dwellings of primitive man; 
from long barrows, round barrows, and funereal mounds ; from 
the remnants of primeval settlements, such as the ‘‘ Pictish”’ 
villages of Scotland, or the lacustrine dwellings of the Swiss.” 
From all of these we have evidences of genuine significance. 
The patient explorations of the pioneers in cave-hunting have 
unearthed a certain number of human skulls, and archeologists 
have attempted a rough classification of the various types i into 
dolichocephalous, brachycephalous, orthognathous, and so 
forth. But so imperfect is the condition of the skulls, and so 
meagre are the actual specimens in point of number, that it 
would be unsafe in the present state of knowledge to draw any 
final conclusions. 

Somewhat sweeping generalizations have already been haz- 
arded with regard to the racial affinities and also the mental 
capacity indicated by the skulls. Perhaps, however, a slight 
check has been given to some of these generalizations by the 
discovery that the skull of Robert Bruce was of the lowly 
(Canstadt) type—a type which some hasty philosopher has 
broadly characterized as ‘‘ undoubtedly simian’’ inform. We 
leave it to the descendants of 


“Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled’’ 


to defend the intellectual capacity of Robert Bruce. For us 
it is enough to note that the quickness wherewith he voiced 
national aspirations and the tactical disposition of his forces 
at Bannockburn would scarcely seem to indicate a ‘‘simian’”’ 
intellect. The truth of the matter would seem to be that the 
craniological remains are, in the present state of the science, 





Von Ihering, Les Indo-Européens avant histoire, Paris, 1895. 
*Hutchinson, Prehistoric Man and Beast, London, 1856, 
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insufficient to warrant any far-reaching deductions, though 
they may ultimately furnish useful data as to the order of suc- 
cessive immigrations, and may even help to explain certain 
racial peculiarities which linger to this day, as historic an- 
achronisms, amongst the Southern Irish, or the Highland Scots. 

The bones of animals yielded by the caves afford us evi- 
dence of infinitely greater value than anything as yet proven 
by the human skulls. It is clear that the climatic and other 
conditions (in Europe, for instance) must once have been mark- 
edly different from those which now prevail. Itis equally cer- 
tain that man was once contemporary with animals now extinct, 
such as the mammoth and the cave-bear. Hugh Miller waxes 
enthusiastic in his ‘‘Testimony of the Rocks’’ upon the fauna 
of the British Isles if those days. ‘‘Tigers,’’ he says, ‘‘as large 
again as the biggest Asiatic species lurked in the ancient 
thickets ; elephants of nearly twice the bulk of the largest 
individuals that now exist in Africa or Ceylon roamed in 
herds; at least two species of rhinoceros forced their way 
through the primeval forest, and the lakes and rivers were ten- 
anted by hippopotami as bulky and with as great tusks as those 
of Africa.’? A charming picture, truly, from the naturalist’s 
point of view, but presenting also its pathetic side. Close by, 
and in the same cave, we see the weapons wherewith man was 
accustomed to meet and to master his unwieldy prey. They 
consist of crude stone weapons—arrow-heads, hatchets, spear- 
heads, etc.-—rudely chipped by means of other stones. Such 
were the clumsy implements with which, in early times, man 
used to fare forth and encounter the huge fauna of the day. 
For him the jin de siécle expression, ‘‘the struggle for life,’’ 
was in no sense a figure of speech. Of other remains of tools 
and weapons we have abundant examples, hammers, wedges, 
scrapers, cunningly-devised saws and knives, with edge lit- 
erally as keen asa razor. The rude paleolithic-worked flints 
are, as time goes on, gradually superseded by others display- 
ing marvellous ingenuity and skill. Though the use of metals 
was, of course, still unknown, the stones were worked and pol- 
ished with wondrous cleverness, and with much ingenuity 
fastened to handles of wood or bone. 

In neolithic times the results are, in some respects, unex- 
pected. Spoons, dippers, and vessels of earthenware have been 
discovered, and are, of course, evidence of civilization infi- 
nitely beyond that of the original hapless dweller in the cave. 
Fish-hooks, skilfully fashioned after a bear’s tooth, are not 
infrequent, but perhaps a still more uncomfortable mouthful 
is to be seen in the bone-flake hook astutely pointed at either 
end, and with a hole neatly drilled in the middle. Besides 
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the barbed arrows and harpoons, the strips of coarse woven 
cloth and the needles, ‘‘as fine as any that now exist,’’ are in 
themselves proof of no small progress and furnish collateral 
testimony as to the condition of the people who used them. 

After recent contemptuous allusions to the ‘‘ savagery’ and 
general uncouthness of prehistoric man, it is somewhat re- 
freshing to find in him genuine attempts at art. The polished 
obsidian weapons are often beautifully wrought. But perhaps 
the most artistic object of all is one that comes from La Made- 
laine. It consists of an antler on which a couple of horses 
have been cleverly carved. The whole conception is spirited 
and realistic. The contour of the limbs is capital ; the wind 
seems to whistlethrough the flowing mane and tail ; the horses 
are full of life and ready at a moment’s notice to start at full 
gallop across the plain. The cave at Thayngen (Belgium) 
proves a veritable academy of the fine arts in neolithic times. 
It is from this cave that we have taken the representation of 
a reindeer grazing, which displays delineative skill of a very 
high order. Perhaps the most humorous specimen of all (also 
from Thayngen) is the carving of a bear which has evidently been 
unexpectedly disturbed in his meditations. Theclever way in 
which he is depicted, erect on his haunches, with monitory paw 
in mid-air, and a general air of attention to the business in 
hand, makes it a very delightful and entirely realistic specimen 
of neolithic art. Once more, from the same cave, we have 
carved staves of office, made from the antlers of adeer. These 
are doubly interesting. They not only show artistic power, 
but imply organization and submission to constituted authority 
in the infant community. 

M. Joly, in his interesting book, ‘‘ Man Before Metals,”’ 
claims for prehistoric man, not only a sense of the beautiful, 
but also some notion of barter and commerce. The use of 
amber, white coral and torquoise in localities far removed from 
the region whence they were originally obtained, might seems 
to indicate this: and the jade axe from the east, found at Pan- 
illac, is cited as evidence in the same direction. Rudimentary 
notions of navigation are even to be deduced from certain re- 
mains. Thus the bones of the cod, a deep sea-fish, are found 
amongst Scandinavian rubbish heaps and force us to the con- 
clusion that sea-going boats of some sort were in use. Of the 
more modest river-boats, the relics are distinctly numerous. 
They either took the form of the roughly-hollowed trunk of a 
tree, or possibly, like the British coracle, consisted of skins 
skilfully stretched, so as to form a tub-shaped canoe. Speci- 
mens of the coracle may still be seen in use on the river Severn. 

The food of palaeolithic man, as evidenced by the remains in 
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thecave-dwellings, inthe kitchen-middens and elsewhere, seems 
to have been chiefly animal. In neolithic times remains of cere- 
als are also found, a fact of some significance for us in our in- 
quiry. With very little trouble we can picture the prehistoric 
dinner-table and we might construct a very pretty menu, be- 
ginning with huitres a l’écaille, and winding up with cétel- 

ette de grand ours, tranche de Mammouth, or even renne roti. 
The immense quantity of oyster and mussel-shells found in the 
kitchen-middens of Denmark, Georgia and elsewhere, and which 
from their vast extent have puzzled investigators, are fairly 
easily accounted for if, as was probably the case, they furnished 
at certain times the sole food of hapless and hungry man. 

The groudal cave occasions somewhat of a surprise by yield- 
ing the bones of the moor-fowl, the partridge and the wild duck. 
To a lover of horses, the evidence of the Solutré cave is un- 
pleasant reading. Judging from the huge quantity of bones 
it would seem that horse- flesh was a much- esteemed article 
of diet. 


Such is a brief and (of necessity) entirely imperfect resumé 
of the facts which are presented to us by relics discovered in 
cave-dwellings, lake-dwellings and other haunts of early man. 
It will be seen that the examples quoted come mainly from 


Europe. This is merely due to the fact that some limitation 
was necessary and that the vestiges of prehistoric man in 
Europe are capable of being promptly compared with those of 
the races who now occupy the ground. 

Archeologists of the present day are practically agreed in 
recognizing certain provisional epochs, entitled respectively, 
the stone age, the copper age, the bronze age and the iron. 
Figuier, who always writes moderately, suggests various sub- 
divisions of the stone age: a) Period of extinct animals, §) 
Period of the reindeer, y) Period of polished stone. This 
furnishes a workable classification, though a question of doubt 
seizes us as to the second period, when we ‘bethink ourselves that 
the Orkneyinga Saga mention reindeer as existing in Caith- 
ness in A. D. 1159! These divisions, however useful, are, it 
must be remembered, entirely relative terms. Thus the stone 
age overlaps the copper and the bronze. Moreover, what was 
the stone age with the inhabitants of one district, might be 
contemporaneous with a higher civilization elsewhere. With 
this proviso borne in mind, the classification may be fully 
accepted, as arising quite naturally from the brief summary 
just given, of what the caves and other prehistoric remains 
have to tellus. Asafurther deduction from the facts pre- 
sented by these relics of olden times, scientists are agreed 
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upon another division of mankind into certain stages, broadly 
indicative of his progress towards civilization. 

There is the stage in which mankind (in Europe, for in- 
stance) had not yet learned to domesticate cattle (or had lost the 
art) and accordingly subsisted by hunting. Hence the im- 
mense quantity in the caves of the bones of animals. Hence 
the skill of the cave-dweller in fashioning missile weapons 
which should succeed in slaying the mammoth, the great bear 
and the still greater tiger of that era. 

It is easily conceivable that even at this early stage, cer- 
tain elementary legal questions would inevitably occur. We 
may reasonably conclude that two cardinal legal conceptions 
would speedily arise—the law of torts and the law of property. 
Difficulties, for instance, could scarcely fail to occur in the 
division of the spoils from hunting—or, given that an abso- 
lutely impartial allotment had taken place, it might conceiva- 
bly happen that some too greedy hero stole the portion which 
was assigned to another. Here, in the very earliest days, we 
can discern the embryo of criminal jurisprudence. 

Equally possible is it for us to trace the growth of the idea 
of property: ‘‘Thearrow-head or spear, which by much labor, 
I fashioned with my own hand, is surely mine. The animal, 
which I, unaided, slew, belongs to me. The skin which I sed- 
ulously dressed with my stone scraper is, without doubt, my 
property.”’ 

Here we have distinctly the conception of personal property. 
The idea of real property was of course a much later notion, 
though perhaps we may discern the germ of it even in the pos- 
session of acave. Certainly if other huntsmen endeavored to 
oust the original cave-dweller, unpleasantness might arise and 
relations between them might become, to say the least of it, 
decidedly strained. But beyond this, in the thinly-peopled 
world, law possessed no market value and the conception of 
real property could hardly be said to exist. 

We come now to the second gradation which is universally 
agreed upon, the shepherd stage of mankind. Itis necessary 
to remember once more that the world was still very thinly 
peopled, and that there was ample room for all. Man in the 
shepherd stage did not of necessity appropriate land. With 
the herds, which constituted his wealth, he merely passed from 
one pasture ground to another, directing his course largely 
with a view to obtaining water as well as food for his cattle. 
The nomad life, however, could scarcely have been universal. 
The lake-dwellers of Scotland and Switzerland must have been 
stationary. Strangely enough, the shepherd stage is often 
coeval with and existing side by side with more developed civ- 
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ilization. As, to quote an instance in historic times, in the 
case of Abraham, who pursued his peaceful pastoral life, 
though the ‘‘cities’’ of Canaan were in existence. <A very 
noteworthy incident is mentioned with regard to Isaac. While 
still living the nomadic life, we find on one occasion that he 
cultivated land and reaped a plenteous harvest, though the 
land was not his. This would tend to show, what is indeed 
the fact, that land-tenure in early days had none of the strict- 
ness which, in later times, the pressure of population and, we 
may add, the mischievous activity of lawyers, contrived to 
bestow upon it. 

Finally, we have the third stage, the agricultural, which 
indicates settled and orderly conditions, but which does not 
by any means imply individual appropriation of land. Towns 
would inevitably follow with all that they imply of law, order 
and ‘‘municipal’’ subordination. Originally they were agri- 
cultural hamlets like the Anglo-Saxon tunscipe, mere aggrega- 
tions of veritable kinsmen ; or pile-dwellings placed for defen- 
sive purposes in the midst of some lake; or some hill-top 
fortress with rampart of water-worn stones gathered from the 
river-bed, and with ample accommodation for cattle; or, under 
more peaceful circumstances, early trading communities under 
the favoring auspices of some great river. 


The stages of progression in the history of mankind, how- 
ever indubitable they may be, are not of universal application. 
The possibility of degeneration from the shepherd, or even 
from the agricultural stage, to the lower condition of hunts- 
men is indicated by emigrants in our own day. The life is in 
itself attractive from some occult ‘‘sporting instinct’? of 
human nature, which may be a ‘‘survival’’ of other days. It 
calls for less severe exertion than the plough or the harrow, 
and is infinitely more exciting to ingenuous youth than 
sheep-tending, varied only by an occasional chase after a wolf. 
The possibility is strengthened if, as must have frequently 
happened in prehistoric migration, the emigrants lighted upon 
barren, marshy or uninviting soil, perhaps in a colder climate 
than that to which they had been accustomed. The alterna- 
tive would then present itself: Which is the easier, to attempt 
the hard task of cultivation, or to find food by means of ex- 
hilarating hunts? 

In addition to what has been said as tothe sources from which 
we gather our knowledge of prehistoric man, one or two further 
points may be noted. Much may be inferred from crystallized 
traces of archaic usage (often in semi-proverbial form) and 
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from belated specimens of prehistoric custom which are to be 
found, within historic times, amongst the laws and customs of 
highly civilized communities. Something may also be gathered 
from the usages of tribes which to this day are in a seemingly 
primitive condition. By their means we may learn how the 
stone hatchet was affixed to the handle by prehistoric man, and 
what is the probable form of a restored lacustrine dwelling. 
More than this it would be rash to accept. In dealing with the 
savages of to-day, great care is required in order to ascertain 
whether they are genuine samples of primitive life which have 
survived the wreck of ages, or whether they are merely very 
ordinary specimens of degradation. The most cursory glance 
at history shows the continuous upward trend of certain nations, 
the stationariness of others, and the downward movement of a 
third class. It is not, therefore, absolutely certain, notwith- 
standing the special pleading of certain writers with an ulterior 
object in view, that degradation and antiquity are correlative 
terms. In this connection it is scarcely possible to avoid men- 
tion of a somewhat uninviting subject, with which the names 
of Messrs. McClellan, Morgan, Sir John Lubback and others 
are identified. They affect to give support to what has been 
called the ‘‘horde’’ theory. Mankind, according to them, 
consisted of an aggregate of human beings impelled to come 


together by fear. Polyandry was in existence, and by a series 
of imaginative and unproven stages, this offspring of harlots 
gradually ‘‘ evolved”’ into races of physically fine men, mostly 


monogamous, from whom sprang the more ‘‘ modern’”’ concep- 


tion of the family. And here it is amusing to note that even 
the trumpet of Sir Henry Maine gives an uncertain sound. He 
criticizes Mr. McClellan, it is true, but takes care to ‘‘ smite 
him friendly asafather.’’ Hewill not, however, altogether des- 
patch him ; it is too good an opportunity for an indirect fling 
at that book—the Bible—which anticipated him in his dis- 
covery of the patriarchal theory, and with whose aid he would 
fain dispense. 

Of the objections to this abominable theory, only a few need 
be cited. The physiological difficulty is alone insuperable. 
Moreover, it is scarcely fair to cite asexamples of the possible 
condition of primitive man the worst and lowliest nations, cor- 
rupted (sometimes within living memory) by contact with im- 
moral Europeans. The supposition that a// men were lower 
than some animals requires considerable deglutition. Suffice 
it to say, on this point, that so far as this theory is concerned, 
even Charles Darwin will have none of it. 

Other @ priori theories with regard to primitive man have 
scarcely proved more of a success: Hobbes, for instance, starts 
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out with his well-known proposition that man was naturally ina 
state of war; that he needed protection; that he with other 
units, similarly placed, made a compact with some chief and 
so formed the state. The logical deduction (due in part to his 
sufferings under the commonwealth) was, of course, a strong and 
absolute monarchy. John Locke follows on somewhat simi- 
lar lines and his ‘‘ compact’’ theory proved eminently accept- 
able to those well-salaried Whigs who had taken part in a 
revolution which, as Carlyle somewhat hastily puts it, was 
‘‘ officially styled glorious.’’ They needed a palliative, and 
in Lockeism they found it. One little difficulty underlies both 
their theories and is in equal conflict with the sickly senti- 
mentalism of eighteenth century Frenchmen. It is simply 
this: They are plainly in dissonance with the actual processes 
of state-making, of which so many cases are on record, in his- 
toric times, and of which more wili be said anon. 


Let us now, after this little dose of theory, refresh ourselves 
with a few facts. In any honest endeavor to depict the condi- 
tion of prehistoric man, we must allow full significance to the 
ideas which were current at the very dawn of history. Their 
importance cannot be overrated. They were no brand-new 
conceptions when history began. Their tendrils stretch far 
back into unknown times. What then is it that they have to 
tellus? To begin with, we learn the universality, in any nation 
worthy of the name, of the idea of respect to the father. It 
meets us everywhere in the very earliest records of the most 
ancient nations of the world. Perhaps due significance has 
never been given to it, in connection with the theories already 
alluded to. We find it notably in the case of the Chinese, 
whose most cherished traditions centre around the nation. If, 
as is sometimes stated, it has degenerated into ancestor-worship 
(to use a vague term), the change is easily comprehensible and 
only serves to accentuate the existence of the filial respect. 
The same fact is notorious in the case of Egpyt. The extrav- 
agance of respect paid to the deceased father was even the oc- 
casion of the impoverishment of families. And when in later 
times a desire was shown to inflict the worst possible social 
stigma upon a recalcitrant debtor, the law allowed, as a dernier 
ressort, the coffin of the father to be seized. Brahminical law 
accounted filial disrespect amongst the worst of crimes. And 
every tyroin history isaware of themightyinfiuence possessed by 
this principle during the period of pure Quiritarian law, and 
even for many subsequent generations. And there are men 
now living who can remember the awe that attached to the 
person of the father of the household in Scotland. This then, 
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is one fact that meets us from the time of the earliest recorded 
history. 

Closely connected with it is another, still more ancient, in 
unmendacious stone. We refer to those marvellous megalithic 
remains which stand to this day as mute witnesses to an age 
thatis past. In Britain alone, beside the well known circle of 
trilithons at Stonehenge, we have still larger circles at Ave- 
bury, and even the haughty legions of Rome, unaccustomed 
in their road-building to regard either mountain or stream, 
turned aside at Avebury and respected the resting place of 
the dead. The standing stones of Stennis (Orkney) are sup- 
posed to form portions of still larger circles than those at 
Avebury. Other huge circles exist at Penrith, Rollright 
and Stanton Drew: lesser ones at Moytura (Ireland) and at 
Aspatria which, though in Cumberland, contains in its name 
lingering reminiscences of St. Patrick. Within the circles 
have been found evidences of burials with weapons belonging 
to neolithic times. 

Similar megalithic structures are to be found in huge quan- 
tities in France and India (another link of east and west) 
and in various quarters of the globe. What are we to gather 
from them, or from Egypt, where the earliest buildings are not 
unlike trilithons in form? The earliest inscribed Pyramid 
gives us the key to the mystery, and the human remains near 
the trilithons furnish corroborative evidence. The dominant 
notion of them all is respect for the dead, the preservation of 
the name and fame of him who lies buried beneath. In 
nations as wide apart as the Irish and the Japanese, the Shet- 
landers and the Algerians, the same notion prevails—the de- 
sire to show respect to the memory of ancestors. It is some- 
what pathetically illustrated in later and historic times by the- 
supreme longing of the childless man for an heir and the vari- 
ous methods of adoption in early Indian, Jewish and Roman 
law to supply the place of one. With an adopted heir, the 
old man would now have no fear that he would descend into- 
the grave and ‘“‘ his name be clean put out forever.”’ 

This one fact alone—the universality in all ancient nations 
of the respect to the father and the various crude efforts to 
perpetuate his name—is of itself sufficient to give the coup de 
grace to the guess-work of the revolting ‘‘horde’’ theory. 
Another significant fact that meets us at the very dawn of his- 
tory is that the ‘‘family’’ is everywhere the unit of organiza- 
tion and the origin of such law as exists. If we carry our 
mind back beyond the epoch which Hobbes’ theory would sug- 
gest, we shall find it presumable that man was in a state, not 
of war, but of peace. We must remember once more our old 
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thesis, that land was plentiful and men were scarce. Hence 
one fertile source of quarrel, which runs like a continuous 
thread through later history, was absent from the world of 
primitive days. The ‘‘ family,’ therefore, in early times was 
at once self-sufficient and necessary. That is to say, a larger 
unit than the family was not, in the first instance, required as 
a matter of protection against their fellow-men. Yet to pro- 
vide food and to protect the young (the most helpless of all 
animals) against wild beast or the forces of nature something 
was needed, and, once more, the ‘‘family’’ meets the case. 
Nor are we left to theory alone in this matter. The archaic 
usages to be found amongst Greek and Roman, Celt and Teu- 
ton, Slav and Indian, unanimously point to the family as the 
unit, to the patriarchal system as government in its most rudi- 
mentary form. 

Starting, then, from the family as unit, it is not difficult 
to trace the subsequent course of affairs, and with it the slow 
growth of a system of law. In the long course of many cent- 
uries divergent interests would of necessity arise amongst 
men, and these would call for legislative or judicial treatment. 
As population increased, land gradually became a matter of 
contention. ‘‘ The earth,’’ we are told, ‘‘was filled with vio- 
lence.’ An aggregation of kinsmen would become a neces- 
sity, in order to resist increasing violence from outside. The 
head of the clan would be the natural chief, or, in a given case, 
an election of some leader would relieve them from the terrors 
of war. In course of time he would become the mythical hero 
of the race, like Woden, who it is thought was a veritably ex- 
istent personage, the first true head of the nation. Or another 
process might take place: The growth of law and custom, re- 
markably slow under normal conditions, was occasionally 
quickened by some leader who towered head and shoulders 
above contemporary men—some Menes, Mann, Moses, or, once 
more, Woden,—-of such insight and acumen as a codifier of ex- 
isting custom, or as a skillful innovator upon it, that men, in 
after times, looking back upon what he had done for the race, 
were ready to accord him the highest posthumous honors, and 
even on occasions to enroll him amongst the number of the 
gods. 

And here perhaps we may be allowed to say an incidental 
word upon a subject upon which some jurist, perhaps need- 
lessly, have puzzled themselves, viz., the ‘‘sanction’’ which, 
in primitive times, converted a custom into a law. It arose 
from the high respect paid to the chief, and this respect had a 
twofold origin: It may have proceeded (and often did proceed) 
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in early times from the gathered wisdom of the patriarch, the 
ripened experience of many years. In the childhood of the 
human race, when truths which to us seem truisms, were to 
them matters which had carefully to be verified by experience, 
it may be imagined how weighty was the opinion of the chief, 
who had lived many years and in whose breast was stored the 
wisdom of olden time. Or, again, it may have proceeded from 
respect to the military chief, whose powers rendered the com- 
munity safe, or who first gave them the glad feeling of nation- 
hood, or who as legislator, so left the imprint of his genius 
upon the people, that their whole subsequent history is, in 
effect, a working out, a development of that ethos which is dis- 
coverable in every nation worthy of the name and which it 
was his merit to have affixed upon them as their predominant 
national characteristic. 

Of the processes of aggregation, it is not difficult to form a 
conception. With unrivalled brilliancy and patience, Sir 
Henry Maine has gathered instances from the archaic customs 
of the East Indian, the early Irish, the Slavonic, and Teutonic 
races, of the early development which took place. And, 
through the medium of veteran missionaries, unexpected evi- 
dence on the same point reaches us even from the hitherto in- 
accessible inhabitants of China. From these various sources 
we are enabled to reconstruct the processes of aggregation, a) 
The family ; 8) The family, expanded, but still undivided ; +) 
Severalty of households, but community in cultivation ; 8) The 
clan, or sept, still founded on real kinship. [In this connec- 
tion it may not be amiss to take the extreme importance at- 
tached to geneaological trees by the Highlander, the Irishman, 
and the Jew.] «¢) The tribe, and, ¢) The loose confederations of 
tribes in which the recollection of kinship was still fresh and 
which contained within it the makings of a nation. Side by 
side with these, it is possible to note a segregative or disjunc- 
tive process. Occasionally it would happen that the self-reliant 
elder sons would branch off and form an establishment of their 
own. The youngest son would remain at home and would suc- 
ceed to the father’s property. Kemble has clearly pointed out, 
with regard to English place-names, indications of the process 
in question. Thus Woking is the original homestead of the 
‘Woking’? family, while Wokingham represents a colony. 
The elders had fared forth to carve out a fortune for themselves, 
and so it happened that the custom of ‘‘ultimogeniture”’ 
arises. Traces of this strange custom are still discernible at 
Paddington and elsewhere, and are also occasionally to be ob- 
served among the Jews. These customs, though extremely 
ancient, are evidently of exceptional occurrence, and the ulti- 
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mate development of the separated families would doubtless 
take place on lines similar to those already indicated. Thus, 
by a simple synthetic process, by utilizing the evidence of pre- 
historic remains, and by availing ourselves of the admissible 
testimony which comes from the most ancient nations of the 
world, we have been enabled to trace the rise of a system of law 
from primeval times and to witness the evolution of the nation, 
with all that the term connates of a complex body of municipal 
regulations. 

There is, still, however, one class of evidence which has not 
been pleaded, and which we have purposely reserved to the 
last. It comes to us from a book, second to none in antiquity, 
and which, as a mere historic record, is of infinite value to the 
student of ancient times. We allude, of course, to the Bible. 
We make no apology for citing it, any more than we should 
apologize for the introduction as evidence of a Babylonian 
tablet or a mutilated Egyptian papyrus. Of the treatment 
which this ancient record has received, it is difficult to speak 
without acerbity. It has either been calmly ignored, as if no 
such book existed or, in the writer’s knowledge, had ever been 
heard of. Or it has been treated with considerably less respect 
than some third-rate anonymous pamphlet. The undisguised 
glee of the aggressive school at some imaginary ‘‘ mistake’’ in 
its pages, scarcely betokens a spirit of philosophic and judicial 
calm, such as is absolutely necessary in weighing evidence, 
while, again, the accusations of mala fides are absolutely be- 
neath contempt. Yet, point by point, the record has been 
slowly verified. Notonly in matters of history, but in minute 
questions of topography, in statements of archaic custom, in 
details where (from our ignorance) the book stood uncorrobo- 
rated, it has been slowly but emphatically vindicated by the 
discoveries which have recently been made. Surely if Tubin- 
gen has any blushes left, it might wax crimson, on account of 
some of the many inanities which, in this century, have been 
uttered in its name. 

Regarding the Bible then as a venerable historic record, and 
putting aside, for the nonce, all theological prepossessions, we 
proceed to inquire what is the evidence which it furnishes in 
our present quest. From the book of Genesis alone we have 
results that are surprising from a juristic point of view. Acon- 
siderable portion of the headings of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries might be used to designate the subjects treated of. Thus 
we have the relations of: 1. Husband and wife. 2. Parent 
andchild. 3. Masterand slave,andsoon. Moreover, we soon 
touch upon legal questions of greater intricacy. We have the 
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and beauty, with, moreover, the strictest attention to detail, we 
have an account of Abraham’s purchase of a plot of ground 
from the children of Heth. The formalities that took place, 
the witnesses, the weighing out of the money, ‘‘ 400 shekels 
current money with the merchant,’’ the due specification of the 
property, ‘‘the field and the cave which was therein and all 
the trees that were in the field, that were in all the borders 
round about,’’ are all duly recorded. And yet this was more 
than 1,000 years before the era of the haughty Roman, with 
his libri pens, his witnesses and other formalities. Even the 
late Dean Stanley cannot, as an archeologist, refuse his meed 
of praise to the historic and topographic accuracy of the bibli- 
cal writer. In the same book of Genesis we have instances of 
other legal conceptions. We have record of a law of contract, 
only attested in durable stone (Gen. XX XI. 51); of Suwretyship 
in a passage whose beauty no critic can defile (X LIV. 32), and 
of Adoption (Gen. XLVIII. 5), with the principle of which 
Roman law has rendered us so familiar. ‘‘ And now thy two 
sons, Ephraim and Manasset, which were born unto thee in the 
land of Egypt, before I came unto thee into Egypt, are mine ; 
as Reuben and Simeon, they shall be mine. And thy issue, 
which thou begettest after them, shall be thine, and shall be 


called after the name of their brethren in their inheritance.’’ 


So the aged Jacob addresses Joseph, on ‘‘ adopting’’ his two 
sons into the number of the twelve. 

The immense autocracy of the patria potestas is everywhere 
in evidence in Genesis. Even grown men, themselves middle- 
aged, obey without demur. The penalty for overt crime is, as 
in the case of the Anglo-Saxons, the terrible one of outlawry 
(Gen. IV., 12). We might go a step further, and by an excur- 
sion into Exodus and Numbers show how the functions of the 
patriarch, the king, the priest and judge (legislator) of his little 
domain become formally differentiated. We might show the 
vitality (we will not say of primogeniture, in order to avoid 
confusion of term, but) of the droit du fils ainé and that the 
rebellion of Core, Dathan and Abiron was simply a re-vindi- 
cation of this right against Moses, the ad interim leader. We 
might point out the growth of equity jurisdiction so far as in- 
heritance of daughters is concerned (Numb. XXVII). We 
might trace the process of confederation, whereby the tribe, 
dependant on kinship, merged into the nation, with land as 
the bond of statehood. But we have quoted enough. From 
the simple yet fascinating pages of this early archeologic 
record we have received ample corroborative evidence of results 
reached by another route. 
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One final word remains to be said. We have committed 
ourselves to not one word as to the religion of prehistoric man, 
but here we receive unexpected help from a member of the 
aggressive school. Isaac Taylor (‘‘Origin of the Aryans’’) 
has, on purely philological grounds, disproved the identity of 
the Greek-Latin and Indian gods, with the whole cumbrous 
system of comparatively recent mythology. He has done 
greater service in his iconoclastic career than he probably im- 
agined. He has cleared the way and has given us to under- 
stand (what indeed was the case) that Aryan theology was re- 
markably simple. Its chief religious legacy has been a com- 
memoration of ancestors, which is the simple cult evidenced 
by the early customs of Greek and Roman. Couple this with 
the fact that (with all the will in the world to make the dis- 
covery) not one solitary idol has been found in any prehistoric 
burying-place, and what is the result? Instead of an elabo- 
rate mythology, or the loathsome fetichism of the debased 
savage, we find absolute simplicity. Everywhere there is evi- 
dent a savour of paternalism, which isin striking concord with 
the pages of Genesis. FREDERICK W. PELLY. 
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When two straight lines A and B meet in space, they 
determine a magnitude called angle; when the lines A and 
B do not meet, they determine two magnitudes, i. e.: their 
angle Q and their shortest distance P, but these two magni- 
tudes can be considered as one complex magnitude of the form 
(P + QZ), where J is a geometrical unit symbol, like ;/—i in 
algebra. This complex magnitude (P + @ J) will be called 
distangle (abbreviation for distance-angle). According to the 
law of homogeneity, the symbol Z must be treated asa length, 
and since this symbol must be an imaginary unit, we may re- 
gard J as representing the absoiute unit of length. 

The symbol J can be operated upon, like the symbol ; —: in 
algebra, so that the complex magnitude (P+ QJ) can be 
treated like an ordinary complex quantity. Our three-dimen- 
sional space contains a quadruple infinity of straight lines ; an 
imaginary surface contains also a quadruple infinity of points ; 
hence a correspondence can be established between each straight 
line of our space and each point of the imaginary surface. If 
this imaginary surface be a sphere of radius ¢ = }/—1, the 
spherical distance between two points of the surface is meas- 
ured by the length (p -- g 7@) of the imaginary great circle join- 
ing the two points, and the angular distance of these points 

\p + qt q 


is ss In the same way, the distangle (P+ Q /) 


formed by two lines in space is a linear measure of the in- 
P+QI/ 
e 40 ° e v 
terval existing between these lines: the quantity 7 
will be regarded as the angular measure of the same interval 
and will be known as the codistangle formed by the two lines. 


Let (A B) denote the codistangle formed by two lines A and 
Bin space; P the shortest distance, and @ the angle between 
Aand B; we have then by definition : 


P+Ql 
ay. 


A codistangle being of degree zero with respect to homo- 
1An account of these principles has alreedy been published in the “Comptes Rendus” of 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris (November 9th and November l6th, 1896). See xlso a previous 
article of the author in the ‘American Jourial of Mathematics” (vol. X VIII, No. 4). 
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geneity, any function of a codistangle must be itself a codis- 


tangle, i. e.: 
% + 1% | 
F 7 


and such a relation is equivalent to two relations between 
Lis Loy Yrs Yo» Now, we have by Taylor’s formula: 


e 9 x 1 uv 9 
F 2 — = P} L_ + 2 = F(z.) + 7 ht + ete. 


The first two terms of this series form a codistangle, while 
the other terms are of an essentially different and irreducible 
nature, since they contain the successive powers of JZ in the 
denominator ; these terms must be dropped as having no mean- 
ing in the equation, so that we have simply : 


a F(z, 


IF (z,) 
ayer nee 





pj *4 


According to this formula, the trigonometric functions of a 
- [2s ; ‘ 
codistangle = T will have the following values: 


: 2+ 12. 
sin — 


IX» 
y 


2, COS 2 -|+ J sin 2 


I I 


cos } 


Et as 
) 
( 2 + = rt = — 2, sin 2, + Icos 2, 


, (1) 
+ I tang 2, 


|” 7 


Vy 
tame | ® + Lx ) COS” Xo 


The addition of two codistangles offers no difficulty, for it 
is obvious that: 

\ Qa, Taz) § 6,+ 7b, ) (a b,) | I (a, + 6.) 

oo. = £ * § I 

For the multiplication, we shall have: 

(a +La,) { 6b: + Lb.) _ _(@ bz + a2 b,) + Taz dy) 

ae 7 I 

a, 6, } 

“p Wy 
product. By putting 6; = a, and db, = a,, we have also: 


by dropping the term which has no meaning in the 
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4%+1Ia,)* 2aa+TJ7a? 
The law of division is easily deduced from the law of mul- 
tiplication, and is as follows: 
{ a by —- az b, } 
ay -|- T Qs ei) ] b3 \ = 
b+-12b 8 8} © F 


In the same way, for the extraction of square roots : 


cae ( a ) 4 , 
I a ae 
and for the differentiation : 


d (wm + Lu, _ du + Iduz 
{ I L 

By means of these laws, it is found that any formula of 
algebra or trigonometry will still be true, if we suppose that 
all the letters a, b, etc., contained in the formula denote codis- 
tangles. We shall find for instance : 


d(ab)=adb-+bda 


sin? a + cos’ a =: 1 


; a: as 
sina = a@— zr + Bt — etc. 
and so on. 

Since, to any system of points on the fundamental sphere 
corresponds a system of straight lines in space, any relation 
existing between the distances or angles determined by these 
points will also exist between the corresponding distangles or 
codistangles determined by the lines in space. For instance, 
if 2, y, 2 be the vertices of a trirectangular spherical triangle 
and m any other point on the sphere, it is known that : 


cos” (mm x) -+ cos” (my) + cos? (mz) = 1 


In space, the system, which corresponds to a trirectangula: 
triangle, is formed of three lines X, Y, Z meeting in a common 
point at right angles; for it is obvious that: 


O+73 om 


(YZ) = @X) = (XY) = 2 =3 
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Hence, if Mbe any straight line in space, we shall have also: 
cos’ (Wf X) + cos*( MY) + cos (MZ) = 1 
Or, if a,, B., vy, denote the angles and a,, 8,, 7, the shortest 
distances between the line Jf and the axes X, Y, Z: 
—— a 9 I 2 } ( a 9° 
cos” |= - a |- COS" Bi so | cos* a a. oe | 


or again, shorter: 
»( % I ay) 
50S” - cia 1 
> cos 7 ha 


But, according to equation (1), this can be written: 


(—a,sin a, + J cos a, )* 
; - =] 
I 
and according to equation (2): 
eed (— 2a, Sin a, COS a, + J COS* ay 


2. I 


Whence, by identifying the two members : 


a O47 
, oe ae 


{ cos” az + cos By |- COS” y2. = 1 


| a, sin 2 ag + 8, sin 2 B, + y, sin 2 y= 0 

In other words, any formula concerning a system of points 
on the sphere leads to fwo relations between the angles and the 
distances of the corresponding lines in space. The number of 
points considered on the sphere may be either finite or infinite, 
so that the theory of spherical curves will lead to an identical 
theory for ruled surfaces and congruencies of lines in space. 

This method can also be applied to mechanics, and furnishes 
the means for deriving the general laws of motion of a rigid 
body in space, from the laws of spherical motion, i. e.: from 
the laws of motion of a rigid body around a fixed point. All 
that is required for that, is to suppose the rigid body in space 
to be made of material straight lines instead of material points. 

Let us fix a point P on the surface of the fundamental sphere; 
then the only possible motion the sphere can possess with re- 
spect to itself is a rotation around the point Pas pole. The 
great circle, whose pole is P, is the equator of the rotation 
and the motion of the sphere may be completely defined by 
means of a certain are A B, taken anywhere on the equator, 
this are being proportional to the angular velocity of the rota- 
tion. The are A B, which defines the rotation both in magni- 
tude and position, may be called a spherical vector. 
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In the same way, if we fix a straight line P in space, the 
only possible motion, which space can possess with respect 
to itself, is a twist around the line P taken as axis or pole, and 
the twist may be completely defined, both in magnitude and 
position, by means of two straight lines A and B intersecting 
the line P at right angles. The shortest distance between A 
and B is measured on P and is proportional to the velocity of 
translation, while the angle between A and B measures the 


velocity of rotation, so that the codistangle (A #) represents a 
twist velocity. It does not matter where the lines A and B 


intersect P provided the codistangle (A B) remains the same. 

All that has been said concerning velocities applies also to 
forces ; for a spherical vector A B may also define a couple ap- 
plied to the fundamental sphere; in this case, the pole P of the 
vector indicates the position of the axis of the couple, while 
the are A B is proportional to the moment of the couple. 

In the same manner, two lines A and Bin space may define 
a wrench ; the line P, which meets A and # at right angles, is 
the axis or pole of the wrench ; the shortest distance m, meas- 
ured on P between A and BZ, is the moment of the couple, which 
forms part of the wrench ; the angle / between the lines A and 
B, is the measure of the force, which completes the wrench. 


ale 
The codistangle (A B) = = J is then a complete represen- 


I 


tation of the given wrench. It is to be noticed that an ordi- 
nary force is here defined by an angle, whose plane is perpen- 
‘dicular to the line of action of the force. 

The laws for the composition or decomposition of wrenches 
and twist velocities, will be the same as for spherical vectors. 
Let for instance, a wrench 


W = (AB) = “_ If 


whose axis is a line P given in space, be applied to a rigid 
body and let it be required to find the effect of this wrench on 
the body: if X, Y, Z denote the three principal axes of inertia 
of the body, the given wrench Wis equivalent to three wrenches 
W,, W,, W., whose poles are X, Y, Z respectively, the value 
of these component wrenches being obtained by the complex 
equations : 


W,,= W cos (FP X) 
W,, = W cos (? Y) 
W. = Wecos (PZ) 


f 
| 
4 
| 
\ 
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Each one of these wrenches produces around the correspond- 
ing axis of inertia, a twist equal to the intensity of the wrench 
divided by a constant depending on the mass of the body and 
its moment of inertia taken with respect to said axis. If 
T,, T,, T, denote the twists thus produced, the resultant twist 
T will be determined by the soe: equation : 


T=Y¥T+ +7 


and the axis of the twist 7’ will be a certain line Q defined by 
the relations : 


f es 
| cos (9 X) = 
{ cos (Q ¥)}= 


cos (QZ) = 


Two of the codistangles (Q X), (Q Y) or (Q Z) are sufficient to 
determine geometrically the position of the line Q in space. 

As a last illustration of the method, let us find the condi- 
tions for the equilibrium of a rigid body acted upon by any 
number of wrenches W,, W,, W, 3, ete., whose respective poles. 
are given lines P,, P,, Ps, etc. 

If X, Y, Z be three rectangular axes of coérdinates, we 
must have: 


| > W, cos (P, X) =;0 
a cos (P; Y) 0 


Ss W, cos (P, Z) = 0 


These three iene equations are equivalent to the usual six. 
equations of equilibrium. 


RENE DE SAUSSURE. 
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Theological. 


The Ambassador of Christ, by James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, 
author of ‘‘ The Faith of Our Fathers,’ and ‘‘ Our Christian Heritage.’”’ Jobn 
Murphy & Co., Baltimore, 1896; 8°, pp. xi-—404, 


A new work from the pen of Cardinal Gibbons is always 
welcomed, not only by the clergy and laity of this country, but 
by our separated brothers, who have long since learned to see 
incorporate in him a most attractive Catholicism, true and 
thorough and loyal, but at the same time gentle and winning in 
ahigh degree. There isa rude and rugged poiemic, and there 
is a mild and winsome one, and we may well doubt whether St. 
Francis of Sales has not won as many souls as writers of a more 
vigorous manner. ‘The Faith of Our Fathers”? and ‘‘ Our 
Christian Heritage,’’ are manuals of Catholic doctrine that will 
goon for many a day, enlightening and moving, consoling souls 
that are groping for truth and peace and rest, and know not 
that they are to be found in the bosom of the Catholic Church 
alone, until such time as an affectionate hand is laid upon them 
and they are guided into the desired refuge. 

The work before us is addressed to the Catholic clergy, and 
covers the entire period of the clerical career, from its inception 
to its close. In thirty-one chapters the Cardinal treats of the 
Christian Priesthood—its excellence, its acquisition, its form- 
ation, its qualities, and requisites, its extrinsic activity through 
study, prayer, teaching, preaching, and administration. It 
may well be called a vade-mecum of the Catholic clerical student 
and the priest, and ought to be in the handsof allsuch. There 
is nothing commonplace in the book, unless one chooses to call 
commonplace the excellent choice of Scriptural texts, the ex- 
amples and teachings borrowed from the most illustrious Chris- 
tian bishops and writers, and a well-digested and sensible com- 
mentary on traditional doctrine and practice, made attractive 
by personal anecdote and appreciation. When St. Jerome 
wrote the golden booklet ad Nepotianum suwm, he no more in- 
troduced novelties of thought than did St. John Chrysostom 
when he wrote his De. Sacerdotio, or St. Gregory the Great 
when he compiled his Regula Pastoralis, or any of the admir- 
able medizval writers on the excellence and duties of the priest- 
hood. The pastoral epistles of St. Paul laid down the law of 
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the Christian priest at the very outset of the Christian religion, 
and since then the same doctrine has been forever repeated to 
every generation of the ministers of the altar. 

When such manuals are models of didactic prose, it is an 
added charm, as in the case of Cardinal Manning’s ‘‘ Eternal 
Priesthood,’’ the grave music of whose pages haunts the reader 
like the echoes of some muted organ, and whose phrase moves 
stately and solemn as some medizval bishop across the spaces 
of his sanctuary. But the pedagogical manuals for the clergy 
were never intended to attract by their form alone, a mere acci- 
dent of personal gift, but rather by the fulness, exactness and 
sobriety of their doctrine, and by ‘the char acter of the writer. 
The style of Cardinal Gibbons is familiar and colloquial, clear 
and concise, devoid of all thatis trivial, and stamped with a 
certain ease and grace, a certain tactfulness in the use of words 
and in the shading of his thought, that recall the phrase of St. 
Augustine: ‘‘ Ut veritas pafeat, ut veritas placeat, ut veritas 
moveat.”’ Itis the style of a Christian bishop who has long 
moved in the highest ecclesiastical and political society, and 
who understands how best to conv ey unchangeable truth in tones 
and phrases that themselves make propaganda for the truth, 
instead of hardening the ears of the auditor against its recep- 
tion. 

In this excellent book the Cardinal has embodied the fruits 
of a long and varied experience and of mature observation, and 
of experience and observation among the clergy for whom, in 
particular, the work is destined. His work bears the double 
stamp of religion and patriotism, and will be read with avidity, 
not only by those who are young in the ministry, but by those 
who have grown old in the discharge of its duties. The former 
will learn from it how best to bear the yoke of the Lord, and 
the latter will rejoice to hear from the lips of one who has been 
their fellow-worker that the yoke of the Lord is still sweet after 
decades of labor, and that not cynicism, not pessimism, but 
buoyant hope and joyous confidence in the triumph of right are 
the natural results of true priestly toil. The laity, too, and 
all non-Catholics may profitably read this volume, for to the 
first it will recall the care and the piety with which the Church 
forms her ministers ; to the latter it will reveal how little there 
is to fear, and how much there is to gain, from a body of men 
whose souls are early formed to the most solid virtue, and 
whose only weapons of offence are prayer, study, charity, de- 
votion, and unconquerable patience. 
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The Church and Modern Society. Lectures and Addresses by Most Rev. John 
Treland, Archbishop of St. Paul. D. H. McBride & Co., Chicago and New 
York, 1896. . 

In a general way, the views of Archbishop Ireland are well 
known. On various occasions they have been presented from 
pulpit or platform with a forceful eloquence which is charac- 
teristic of the man. Fourteen of these addresses are now 

gathered into a handy volume and brought within reach of a 
larger audience. Though ranging over a broad field of thought 
and delivered under widely differing circumstances, these ad- 
dresses have certain traits in common which secure their unity 
and add to their strength. They are full of actuality. They 
deal with the most urgent problems that confront the Church 
and society. They offer solutions which are inspired by an 
earnest devotion to Catholic principles and by the loftiest 
patriotism. They are at once a faithful echo of Leo XIII. in 
his encyclicals and a complete answer to those who would harm 
the Church by insisting that she is un-American. The love of 
country which breathes through these pages is none the less 
sincere because of the boldness with which certain national 
evils are attacked ; nor is Catholic teaching in any wise dimin- 
ished by the spirit of charity in which non-Catholics and their 
opinions are treated. The key-note to the whole series of dis- 
courses is contained ina single paragraph of the Introduction: 

‘* For the sake of the world, therefore, the Church must be in 

close contact with life, and must face the living issues of the 

age; she must continue to follow all the relations of man with 
the principles of the Sermon on the Mount, and bring to bear 
upon the world the vivifying energy of the Christian idea.”’ 

And these words have all the more weight because they are less 

an exhortation to do than a summing up of what their author, 

in many ways, has done. 


Pastoral Theology, by William Staug, D. D., Vice-Rector of the American College, 
Louvain, and Professor of Pastoral Theology at the same ; late Rector of SS. 
Peter and Paul's Cathedral, Providence, R. I. Brussels: Société Belge de 
Libra‘rie; New York: Benziger Bros., 1897; pp. 299. 

Dr. Stang gives us in this volume of pastoral theology the 
fruit of many years’ labor in the vineyard of the American 
Church. His work treats in three books of preaching and cate- 
chising ; of the administration of the sacraments ; of pastoral 
direction. Works on pastoral theology, numerous enough in 
some other languages, are quite rare in English. Hence the 
value of this volume, which we can recommend to our readers 
as marked by great good sense and judiciousness, e. g., the 
chapter on ‘* What not to preach’’ (pp. 21-27), and the chapters 
on the catechetical office of the priest. Every priest may peruse 
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with benefit the chapters on pastoral direction (pp. 211-288), 
and in general we may say that such a work ought to be read 
frequently, not alone by aspirants to the priesthood, but also: 
by those who have long been laboring as missionaries of Christ. 
They will find here, compressed in brief space, a sure doctrine, 
a pleasing style, and a sober and attractive exposition of the 
many minute rules and laws of priestly conduct in dealing with 
the flock of Christ. When the Council of Trent (Sess. XXIII, 
c. 14. de ref.) says thatall priests must possess, before ordination, 
sufficient knowledge ‘‘ad populum docendum et ad adminis- 
tranda sacramenta,’’ it puts in a few words a very important 
condition. The knowledge required is not only absolute in 
quantity, but also relative. Circumstances change, and the 
modicum of knowledge sufficient at one period, in one land and 
in one civilization, becomes utterly insufficient in another land 
and another stage of culture. The plebanus of the time of 
Charlemagne did not need somuch learning as oneof our modern 
parish priests, and the university preacher may be expected to 
know more theology than one who has to deal with a plain un- 
lettered congregation of the faithful. 

The young American priest is obliged to assume, immedi- 
ately after his ordination, a heavy load of responsibility, for 
which, in other countries and other times, years of gradually 
gained experience are required. Hence the need of reliable in- 


struction in the practical workings of his sacred calling, not as 
they manifest themselves in Europe, but as they are visible in 
our own society. The book of Dr. Stang is an excellent begin- 
ning of our literature of pastoral theology, and we trust that 
it may be followed by others from the pens of men equally capa- 
ble of offering instruction to our American youth. 


Science and the Church, by Rev. J. A. Zahm, Ph. D.,C. 8. C.; Chicago: D, I. 

McBride & Oo., 1896; 8°, pp. 299. 

This book is made up of eleven essays contributed by Dr. 
Zahm to various American periodicals. Apologetic and scien- 
tific in their general trend, they are well worth a fresh perusal 
by those who have already read them, and the attentive con- 
sideration of those who have not yet met with them. Such 
studies are needed to-day, especially when they are written in 
a spirit of appreciation of what is really newand great in modern 
science. Many observers think they seean era of faith dawn- 
ing in the century that opens before us. Surely it will be ac- 
celerated by the candid acceptance of the undeniable accom- 
plishments of our own age, and their assimilation with the re- 
sults of past endeavor and conquest in the field of philosophy, 
history, and the natural sciences. 
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Dr. Zahm possesses the candor and boldness of strong Cath- 
olic faith, and his work deserves to be encouraged. There are 
not so many literary toilers for the cause of Catholicism that we 
can afford to do without a single one of them. Criticism is, 
indeed, a welcome thing and a useful one in the domain of 
letters, but encouragement and sympathy have also their rdéle 
in the development of the modern apologist. And if, occasion- 
ally, a Catholic writer be treated to a sharp dose of the first, 
he may rightly claim a fair amount of the second, especially 
when, as in this case, he furnishes us a book, solid in material, 
elevated in concept, and breathing throughout the ardor of devo- 
tion to religion and science. Why not put such books into the 
hands of our young college graduates that they may catch at 
the outset of public life a little spark of intellectual zeal and 
enlightened devotion to these great ideals ? 


Sermons and Discourses. By Rev. John McQuirk, D. D., LL. D., Rector of St. 

Paul’s Church, New York ; Fr. Pustet & Co., 1896. 

This volume contains twenty-five sermons on some of the most 
fundamental speculative truths and the most urgent practical 
duties of the Christian religion. Being doctrinal and moral in 
character, they enlighten and interest the mind, they warm the 
heart, and they move thewill. We need not add that they are 
characterized by varied ability and by the most solid theo- 
logical learning. Thestyle is clear and transparent and simple 
in the very laudable sense that direct language, dignified state- 
ment, and straightforward enunciation of truth, make the mean- 
ing so obvious that it cannot be misunderstood by the casual 
reader. There is here, on all points of doctrine, a strong, full 
supply of instruction’ blended with denunciation of vice and 
encouragement to virtue. Clap-trap and straining after effect 
are remarkable for their absence, and, instead, the truth is pre- 
sented in precise terms, and in vigorous, elegant language. 
To both preacher and people these sermons are useful for in- 
struction, for meditation, and for spiritual reading. 

In such works it was once the custom, now, unfortunately, 
gone out of date, to use pictorial illustrations for the purpose 
of impressing religious-truths on the mind of the reader. We 
are pleased to see that this volume is elegantly illustrated, con- 
taining reproductions of. the most famous paintings of the 
great masters. Each sermon is accompanied by an engraving 
adapted to the subject of the discourse. The paper is the best ; 
the type is clear and bold, and throughout the pleasure of 
reading the orator is enhanced by the skill of the artist. 

This collection of sermons is described by Most Rev. M. A. 
Corrigan, Archbishop of New York, as ‘‘beautiful in form, at- 
tractive in illustration, and sound and rich in matter.”’ 
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Religion et Critique, oeuvre posthume de M'l’abbé de Broglie, recueillie par M. l’abbé 
C. Piat, proiesseur A |’Institut Catholique de Paris. Paris, Lecoffre, 1896. 
Pp. LX.-857. 

Under the heading ‘‘ Religion et Critique,’’ Professor Piat 
presents us with a number of essays from the fertile pen of the 
Jate Abbé de Broglie. There are four main divisions naturally 
suggestive each of the other, and eminently in keeping with 
the actual lines of thought along which criticism has latterly 
been running. The first bears on the definition of religion 
which Abbé de Broglie has brought into close contact with the 
views nowadays current. ‘The second deals with the transcen- 
dent nature of Christianity as judged from comparison with 
other forms of religion. The third brings out the relations 
between religion and science, while the fourth is engaged with 
therelational points of contact between philosophy and religion. 

The problems enunciated in these divisions are of actual 
importance and vital interest. The works of Balfour, Brune- 
tiére and Von Eucken mark the beginning of a reaction along 
such lines as this work has developed and have created for ita 
need which it admirably fills. 

The work of M. Piat in compiling and editing these essays 
should not pass without the share of recognition it deserves. 
Though engaged as a member of the actual teaching-staff of 
the Institut, M. Piat has found time within the last few years 
to publish two very praiseworthy volumes, ‘‘ La Liberté’’ and 
‘** L’ Idée,’’ and to undertake the editing of the work upon the 
outlines of which we have just been descanting. His preface 
to these essays of Abbé de Broglie shows that he is thoroughly 
alive to the needs of the hour and contains many keen and useful 
reflections. He has been a sincere friend of the ‘‘ mariner- 
apologist’’ in life and death, as this carefully edited volume 
abundantly proves. 


Philosophy. 
Essays Philosophical, by Brother Azarias, with preface by the Rt. Rev. John J. 

Keane, D. D.; D. H. McBride & Co., Chicago, 1896. 

Essays Miscellaneous, by Brother Azarias, with preface by Brother Justin ; D. H. 

McBride & Co., Chicago, 1896. 

These two volumes together with the ‘‘ Essays Educational,”’ 
which were noticed in the October BULLETIN, form an admir- 
able series. The first of these volumes mentioned contains five 
essays: Aristotle and the Christian Church ; the Nature and 
Synthetic Principle of Philosophy; Symbolism and the Cosmos; 
Psychological Aspects of Education; Ethical Aspects of the 
Papal Encyclical on Labor. The second volume contains seven, 
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which deal in the main with the religious aspects of education 
and the religious influences of true literature. 

Both these volumes are equally commendable. The nature 
and range of the subjects dealt with, the literary graces of the 
author’s style as well as the actuality of the topics treated, ap- 
peal to a wide class of readers. Though the thoughts expressed 
are oftentimes profound, as befitting the philosophic nature of 
the subjects which he treats, the mind is assisted and the in- 
terest increased by the delicate imagery with which he relieves 
his heavier phrase. Brother Azarias clearly realized his sub- 
ject and endeavored to convey the most intricate of thoughts 
through the aptest as well as most pleasing simile. He has 
done so without sacrificing his line of thought in the least de- 
gree, and there are many passages which we recall from his 
noble pen that will enshrine him in our memory. 

The history of philosophy is not the most facile of subjects 
to treat. Unfamilar phrases, and as unfamiliar names, throw 
about it a sort of mistiness in all minds except those of the 
closest students. Yet Brother Azarias has traced out the rise 
and gradual development of Aristotelian thought throughout 
all its vicissitudes of change in a language which is not only 
correct and precise, but eminently instructive as well. Especi- 
ally is this noted in his description of the Arabic influences on 
the thought and purport of many of the writings of St. Thomas. 
He displays in his essay on Aristotle a wealth of information 
and incident, and compasses a great deal in these pages which 
cannot be too carefully perused. 

Engaged in teaching from his earliest years, interested in 
educational work of all kinds, practically familiar with the 
needs of our youth, he was certainly qualified to speak. We 
cannot refrain from looking on these essays of his as the last 
will and testament of a noble soul, and we recommend them to 
the reading public. 


The Case of Wagner, by Friedrich Nietzsche ; Thus Spake Zarathustra, by the 

same. Macmillan & Co., New York, 1896. 

These two works of the German philosopher Nietzsche, 
though intended as an attack on Christian ethics, will in re- 
ality prove a blow to those English Protestants who wish at 
the same time to destroy Christian belief and to retain Chris- 
tian morality. Nietzsche, ia trying to forma system of ethics 
on the priuciples of evolution, recognized that all which men 
now call virtue is directly opposed to those theories by which 
evolutionists have explained the development of the human 
species. Rejecting the inconsistencies of Spencer and others, 
he reverted to the physiological principles of inequality, the 
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survival of the fittest, 7. e., of the strongest, and the sacrifice 
of the individual for the perfection of the type, as the true 
bases of a system of morals. Ina word, he retained the ideas 
of good, virtue, and progress as he learned them from the 
theory of evolution. He attacks Christianity for having favored 
the supernatural, or, as he says, the unnatural, the immoral. 
Its great principle of charity preserves the weak types, and 
thus retards the development of the Uebermensch, the higher 
type of man to which nature tends. Accordingly he rejects 
not only the higher doctrines of Christian morals, such as 
chastity and humility, but also those to which Positivists yet 
cling, as charity, benevolence, sympathy, continence, democ- 
racy. The strong man, the man of brutal passions, of intense 
individuality, or, as we would say, of monstrous pride and 
selfishness, is his type of the moral man. The criminal is a 
man of moral instincts degraded by Christian surroundings. 
The good old Roman way of abusing slaves, the Mohammedan 
methods of dealing with women, are examples of how weaker 
types should be treated. Suicide is the duty of those who are 
threatened with continued illness or a decay of powers, and 
doctors can spread the light by recommending it to their pa- 
tients, thus purging the race of weaknesses. Nietzsche has 
presented this, his message of salvation, to the world in a style 
worthy of the matter. It is filled with crudities and absurdi- 
ties, senseless apothegms and paradoxes, unfinished sentences 
and uncorrected ideas. But the teaching is sufficiently clear, 
and it is this: that morality is unnatural, that God is a myth, 
religion a curse, charity a sin, crime an indication of virtue, 
selfish strength the highest form of virtue, and physiology the 
criterion of all good. It is infernal teaching ; but it will bea 
matter of satisfaction to Christians to have thus boldly pre- 
sented to them the real gospel of Positivism. Nietzsche has 
clearly drawn the lines of conflict, and it will be henceforth 
less possible for self-deceiving philosophers to stand with one 
foot in each camp. The translator records a personal fact 
which is of interest. The non-believer may regard it as the 
irony of fate, the Christian as the hand of Providence, that 
this man who spoke so vehemently of the disgrace of living 
on when faculties had begun to decay, was in less than a year 
afterwards an inmate of a Swiss madhonse. 


Der Grundgedanke der Cartesianishen Philosophie, aus den Quellen dargestellt 
von Prof. Dr. Otten. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1896. B. Herder, St. Louis, 
Mo. $1.15. 

The appearance of a work of this kind on the occasion of 
the tercentenary commemoration of Descartes’ birth is of itself 
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a recommendation to philosophical readers. Descartes is 
hailed as the father of modern philosophy, and an acquaint- 
ance with his writings is imperative on all those who would 
understand the old and study the rise of newer systems. To 
master the thought of Cartesian philosophy in detail requires 
much painstaking reading. On some of the most vital points 
in his system, Descartes has not expressed himself very clearly, 
and it is quite difficult to form from his writings a clear idea 
of what he meant by ‘‘clear idea’’ itself. The work above 
mentioned facilitates the study of the most important: and 
fundamental principles of the Cartesian school. The exposi- 
tion is very fair and the criticisms are searching. The por- 
trayal of the basic principles which underlie the “whole fabric 
of Descartes’ thought is very well doneineight distinct c hapters, 
which will repay careful perusal. 


Die Ueberarbeitung der Platonischen Gesetze, durch Philipp von Gym, von Dr. 

Max Krieg. St. Louis: B. Herder, 1896. Price $0.32 net. 

This brochure, of some forty pages, isa critical literary study 
of the text of Plato in his political treatise on the State. It 
deals especially with the véuo or laws which Plato conceived as 
basic in his system of government. The fragmentary nature 
of the Platonic text in its actual shape as well as the unmis- 
takable evidence that the text itself underwent revisions by 
several writers, inspired this inquiry of Dr. Krieg into the 
relative merits of opposing views. The result of his inquiry 
has been a vindication of Bruns and a rejection of the views of 
Praetorius embodied in a work entitled: ‘‘ De legibus Plato- 
nicis a Philippo Opuntio retractatis.”’ 

While we do not agree with all the writer says, his effort is 
praiseworthy and of interest to students of political history. 
The work is marred by only one feature. Had the author 
divided his considerations into chapters with accompanying 
headings, he would have made the work more readable and 
much more serviceable for purposes of study. Altogether, it 
is well worth a perusal. 


Gaelic Literature. 


1, Folk and Hero Tales, collected, edited, translated, and annotated by the Rev. J. 
Macdougall, with an introduction by Alfred Nutt, and three illustrations by 
E. Griset, (Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition, vol. III). David Nutt, 
London, 1891 ; pp. xxix-311; 10s. 6d. 


2. The Fians 3 or Stories, Poems, and Traditions of Fionn and his Warrior Band, 
collected entirely from oral sourees by John Gregorson Campbell, Minister of 
Tiree, with introductions and bibliographical notes by Alfred Nutt, portrait of 
Ian Campbell of Islay, and illustrations by E. Griset (Waifs and Strays of Celtic 
Tradition). David Nutt, London, 1891; pp. xxxviii.-292 ; 10s. 6d. 
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3. Beside the Fire, a collection of Irish Gaelic Folk Stories, edited, translated, and 
annotated by Douglas Hyde, LL. D., M. R. I. A.(Anchraoibhin Aoibhinn), 
Member of the Council of the Gaelic Union, Member of the Pan-Celtic Society, 
etc., with additional notes by Alfred Nutt. David Nutt, London, 1890; pp. 
lviii.-208. 


The Vision of McConglinne (Aislinge Meic Conglinne), a Middle-Irish Wonder 
Tale, edited with a translation (based on W. M. Hennessy’s) notes, and a glossary 
by Kuno Meyer, with an introduction by Wilhelm Wollner. David Nutt, Lon- 
don, 1892; pp. liii.-212; 10s. 6d. 


The Voyage of Bran, Son of Febal, to the Land of the Living, an old Irish Saga 
now first edited with translation, noles, and glossary, by Kuno Meyer, with an 
essay upon the Irish Vision of the Happy Other World and the Celtic Doctrine 
of Rebirth, by Alfred Nutt. Section1. The Happy Other World. David Nutt, 
London, 1895 (Grimm Library, No. 4); pp. vii. 98-331. 


The Irish Odyssey, edited, with English translation, notes and glossary, by 
Kuno Meyer. D. Nutt, Strand, London, 1866. 


The Elements of Gaelic Grammar, by H. Camcron Gillies, M. D. David Nutt, 
London. 1896. 


The Gaelic Class Book, ty H. Cameron Gillies, M. D. David Nutt, London. 

1896. 

1. The first of these volumes is a collection of ancient Celtic 
folk-tales taken down from the lips of Highland Gaelic narrators 
within the last few years, from aged men who had heard them 
from their fathers and religiously preserved the archaic lan- 
guage and the conventional sequence of these strange tales. 
There was a time when the popular tales of the Gael were not 
allowed a hearing in good literary society —‘‘the poor, despised, 
popular tales, which are branded as wicked lies in the West 
Highlands, and which such men as Grimm and de Villemargué 
believe to be some of the oldest known products of the human 
mind.’’ This contribution of ten exquisite tales to the folk- 
lore of the Gael makes one of the most charming volumes we 
have ever read, and the editor, Lord Archibald Campbell, may 
well say of them that they are ‘‘second to none in picturesque 
and graphic description of the events therein detailed.’ That 
a rich harvest even yet remains to the investigator, is evident 
from this volume, and from the similar works of Douglas Hyde, 
Jeremiah Curtin, William Laramie, and others. Ithas been well 
said by Mr. Alfred Nutt, the accomplished author of the learned 
introduction, that ‘*‘whereas to know other races we must chiefly 
turn to the higher minds of the race, to the individual thinkers 
and artists,--to know the Celt we must familiarize ourselves with 
a vast body of anonymous and traditional legend which has at 
all times faithfully reilected folk-beliefs and folk-aspirations, 
and which can be neither understood nor appreciated without 
constant reference to a conception of life and nature, the very 
existence of which is unknown to most men of the educated 
classes’’ (p. xxix). 

Are these marvelous tales, so remote and foreign to our 
mind, survivals of old religions and old-world philosophies, or 
are they survivals of an immense system of nature-myths? 
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Mr. Alfred Nutt touches on this interesting discussion, to which 

Professor Zimmer has lately made a contribution by claiming 
for the Finn cycle of tales a Norse and not an Erse origin. His 
theory may be found in the Academy (February 14, 1891), and 
has met with opposition from Whitley Stokes, Kuno Meyer, 
D’ Arbois de Jubainville, and other Gaelic savants. 

Elsewhere (p. xxvii.) Mr. Nutt outlines the special value of 
the Gaelic folk-lore, in a page which we gladly insert, since it 
is a very neat presentation of the spirit and the intention that 
prompt so many men to turn to this precious mass of mental 
débris that lies perdu in the memory and the imagination of 
the home-abiding Gael of Ireland, Scotland, Wales and the 
islands : 

‘‘Apart from all minor and secondary points, there is but 
one issue involved in the study of folk-lore—are the phenomena 
with which it deals, in the main, phenomena of growth or phe- 
nomena of decay—are they remains of successive stages of 
culture through which every race and all members of the race 
have at one time or another passed, and in which the folk- 
masses have lived on—ay, and are still living, to a great ex- 
tent—whereas the educated classes have long since grown out 
of them; or are they the remains of definite systems of cult, 
custom and art special to particular races, and transmitted 
from them to their neighbors, systems which we mostly pos- 
sess at first hand, and in a form far more perfect than that re- 
coverable from the distorted fragments preserved by the folk ? 
Advocates of the second view hold, for instance, that all folk- 
tales come from India, or all cosmogonies from Babylonia, or 
all municipal and manorial organization from Rome ; that the 
Celt was incapable of conceiving the idea of blood-brother- 
hood, or the Norseman that of a future world of punishment 
and reward. The mind of every race was apparently a blank 
before it became fertilized by contact with other races, and 
every considerable manifestation of human thought and prac- 
tice would seem to have sprung into existence fully grown, as 
Athene from Zeus’ head. 

‘*Celtic legend, Celtic custom, afford, perhaps, the best 
means obtainable for testing the worth of these rival theories. 
The field of investigation is not so large that it may not be 
surveyed with thoroughness, and the historical factors in the 
problem are comparatively simple. We can trace with ap- 
proximate accuracy the story of Gaeldom, whether in Ireland 
or Scotland, from the fourth century onwards ; and the facts 
that the Gaels were largely isolated from the remainder of 
Europe by a more powerful and hostile race ; that for most of 


this period all their energies were exhausted in the struggle 
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for racial existence; that geographically and _ historically, 
Gaeldom represents a back-water, so to speak, in the main 
stream of European life—these facts have contributed to per- 
petuate with singular vividness the archaic ideas which underlie 
the civilization of the past, the modes of expression which 
differentiate primitive from modern art.”’ 

2. Thethirty-two tales thatmake up this volume are all taken 
from the old Fenian cycle, and bring before us the familiar 
figures of Finn and Caoilte, of Deirdre, of Oscar and Goll and 
Dermid,—the battle cf Gavra, the wars and the pastimes, the 
Joves and the hates of this semi-legendary body of pagan Irish 
Compagnacci. The tales were taken down in Tiree by the min- 
ister of the place, John Gregorson Campbell,—a name blessed 
in Gaelic literature since Campbell of Islay began his wonder- 
ful collection of Gaelic folk-tales from the Highlands. 

The value of these old tales isundoubted. The oldest manu- 
script evidence takes us back to the eleventh century,—in fact 
there is perhaps no continental tale so well evidenced as the Pur- 
suit of Dermid and Grainne. They werecopied by Gaelic monks 
and scribes who surely did not invent the abundant paganism, 
the weird occultism, and the non-Christian views of life that 
they often contain. Many of the modern tales, taken down 
from the lips of peasant or fisherman, are paralleled by Gaelic 
themes that reach back to the seventh century, and the bean- 
tiful tales of the medieval Welsh Mabinogion are thought to 
have been influenced by the Gaelic cycle of romance. 

Incidentally Mr. Nutt demolishes the crude contention of 
W. W. Newell (American Folk-Lore Journal, XII., p. 84), 
that folk-tales like Campbell’s and those lately printed by 
Curtinaresimply translationsor trifling alterations of acommon 
European stock, as though the incidents and themes which form 
the staple of the best majority of their tales could not be traced 
back on Gaelic soil, far beyond the appearance of collected 
tales in Italy, France or Germany. 

Perhaps we can not better enforce the i importance of these 
echoes of the pagan days of the Gael than by reprinting a few para- 
graphs from Mr. Nutt’s preface to this volume (p. xxxvii.): 
‘‘There is but one other race of modern Europe which has pre- 
served to the present day an heroic epos reaching back into a far 
distant past. I allude to the Finns, and totheir noble mythico- 
heroical poem, the Kalewala. Contrast the loving care with 
which the official and academic Finland has cherished the 
Kalewala, the scientific thoroughness with which every variant 
has been noted, the pride and national solicitude, with the treat- 
ment of the Ossianic ballads in Scotland, a contrast all to the 
discredit of the richer and more illustrious people. 
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‘And yet who shall say that the Fenian hero-tales are un- 
worthy the care, the study which every other European race has 
bestowed upon its national traditions? Let us not forget that 
for hundreds of years these tales were the delight and solace of 
our forefathers, that they spring from the heart’s blood of the 
race, that they have become bone of the bone, flesh of the flesh 
of the Gael wheresoever he has fixed his dw elling. Simply 
consider the cold, abstract, scientific value of an oral tr: idition 
which is still quick and flourishing. So long as men live the 
tale of Troy divine will be to them both a delight and a wonder, 
an imperishable source of beauty and a problem, the fascina- 
tions of which may not be gainsaid. The great Karling may 
perchance live longer as the white-bearded emperor of the 
Chanson de Roland than as the heir of the Cesars. And the 
German songs proudly vaunt, and not without reason, that 
the praise of Siegfried and Dietrich shall never die from out 
men’smouths. Of Arthur, too, the same boast wasmade. But 
all thesemighty epics, although they form a part of humanity’s 
most precious treasures, are vet dead in a certain sense; they 
have faded out of the folk-consciousness ; we know of them from 
books alone. But if every book in the world were to perish 
we could find the tale of Finn and his men still entire in the 
memories of men who know nothing of books, whose culture is 
due solely to oral tradition.’ 

3. Mr. Douglass Hyde is, perhaps, the most active, en- 
lightened, and uncompromising champion of the Gaelic spirit. 
It is largely owing to his voice and pen, his personal endeavor, 
and his rare gift of song, that the charm of old-Gaelic litera- 
ture is at last known and appreciated in a society whose life 
and ideals are as foreign as they can well be to those of the 
ancient Ireland, pagan or Christian. The son of a minister, he 
is in the closest and most sympathetic touch with the venerable 
religion, the history, and the romance of the Gael. It would 
not be unjust to say that he is the true literary chief, the Thomas 
Davis of the gifted band of singers and artistic writers whom 
Ireland has loaned to English literature within this generation. 
His *‘Love Songs of Connaught” revealed a soul aglow with 
literary piety of an order as high as it is rare, and saturated 
with the dews of the most sac red human emotion and the most 
pure and unsullied human affection. Had these elegant para- 
phrases been made out of any other tongue than the despised 
Gaelic, the literary world would have been raving with admir- 
ation. As it is, they open a door upon the heart-culture of 
the ancient Irish, and betray in the medizval past a people 
sprightly, musical, tender, mobile, and alive to every fascina- 
tion of the witty or the humorous, christianly pure, too, and 
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deeply religious, and able to live within the barriers of the 
mind and heart, when all else was lost, and to feed all its 
mightiest nature-impulses on simple affection and the sweet 
fruits of the memory and the fancy. 

In the volume before us, Dr. Hyde has gathered some four- 
teen folk-tales from the lips chiefly of Roscommon or Sligo 
peasants, and given them to us pretty much as they came from 
the narrators. It is no easy task to collect thus the débris of 
the old bardic literature, the immemorial old Aryan traditions 
that have yet their counterpart in every European land over 
which the ancestral wagons once rolled. And we have reason 
to thank Dr. Hyde for his patience and devotion. May his 
example be followed by many, and the scattered pearls of old 
Irish song and tale be saved with as much skill as the chants 
of the Nibelungen or the Kalewala. 

Of the folk-tale in general, Dr. Hyde says in his valuable 
preface, that ‘‘ no one can tell us with certainty of its genesis, 
no one has been consciously present at its inception, and no 
one has marked its growth. It is in many ways a mystery, 
part of the flotsam and jetsam of the ages, still beating feebly 
against the shores of the nineteenth century, swallowed up at 
last in England by the waves of materialism and civilization 
combined, but still surviving unengulfed on the Western coasts 
of Ireland, where I gathered togethersome bundles of it, of which 
the present volume is one.’’ The preface contains also brief con- 
siderations on the relations between Irish and Scotch Gaelic 
Tales, the runs (or free alliterative, adjectival descriptions) in 
the same, the classification of the tales and their genesis, pop- 
ular or literary or mixed, and some interesting facts as to the 
actual status of the work of collecting these precious relics of 
popular belief and hope and love among the long-dead Gael and 
their kinship. A postscript by Mr. Alfred Nutt touches upon 
the philosophy of the folk-fancy of the Gael—its animus (or 
subtle pantheism), its fatalism (neither Moslem nor Calvinistic-- 
Shakespearian rather), its tragic character, its conventionalism, 
its medley of divine and human—the ‘‘sons of God and the 
daughters of men,’’ and vice versa—its manifold vitality, and 
the unity of its manifestation through many various forms of 
narration—myth, legend, saga, maerchen, tale, chant, song, 
epos, and the like. 

To conclude, Dr. Hyde has taken up in a scientific manner 
the work of collecting Gaelic tales in English translations 
begun by Crofton Croker, continued by Patrick Kennedy, Lady 
Wilde, Jeremiah Curtin, William Laramie, and others, none of 
whom, however, are the compeers of Ian Campbell of Islay, or 
MacInnes, to whom the presentation of the world of Scotch 
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Gaelic tales is owing, as well as the awakening of the proper 
spirit for the continuation of the work. How far we are from 
the day when Macpherson could get no hearing for the sub- 
stantially Gaelic origin of his Ossian ! 

4. The ‘‘ Vision of MacConglinne’”’ is a wild fantastic tale, 
taken chiefly from the Leabhar Breac, a miscellaneous Irish 
manuscript of the fourteenth century, preserved in the Royal 
Trish Academy, Dublin, and containing materials chiefly eccle- 
siastical and religious. A second version ofthis curious extrav- 
aganza is found in Trinity College, Dublin, in a paper manu- 
script of the end of the sixteenth century. The story has been 
already translated by thelate Mr. W. M. Hennessy, but in the 
volume before us we have a new translation from the pen of 
Prof. Kuno Meyer, of Liverpool, and an introduction by Prof. 
Wilhelm Wollner, of Leipsic. Thus, for the first time, all the 
oldest known texts of the tale are printed, and laid before 
the English-speaking reader with a learned account of the gen- 
esis of the narrative, its sources, and parallels. The trans- 
lation, notes and glossary are the work of Professor Meyer ; 
the treatment of the literary questions connected with the tale 
is the contribution of Professor Wollner. Professor Meyer, 
from a ‘‘comparison of the language of the Leabhar Breac text 
with that of a fair number of dateable historical poems in the 
(twelfth century) Book of Leinster and the early manuscripts,”’ 
comes to the conclusion ‘‘ that the original from which this copy 
is descended must have been composed about the end of the 
twelfth century,’’ though Prof. Wollner is of opinion that por- 
tions of the tale are several centuries older. 

Its burden is the delivery of King Cathal of Munster from 
the demon of gluttony. Cathal has long been afilicted with 
an unappeasable hunger, and if it continues much longer, all 
Ireland shall be laid waste. His salvation comes through the 
scholar MacConglinne, who has become tired of the reading 
of the Scriptures and taken to ‘‘poetry,”’ 7. e., he has joined 
the wandering gleemen or minstrels of the country, the loter- 
phafen or goliardi of the time. In his travels MacConglinne 
reaches the ‘‘ Monks of Cork.’ from whose abbot, Manchin, 
he receives scant hospitality, which treatment he repays by 
some bitter satire, especially by making up a ‘‘ food-pedigree”’ 
for the abbot, and by a general reviling of the monks. The 
‘“food-pedigree’’? and a vision of rich and luscious edibles re- 
lated by MacConglinne recall to the abbot the sad plight of 
Cathal. The latter, en passant, became possessed, through 
the eating of love-apples that his betrothed, Ligeach, had sent 
him, but into which her jealous brother, Fergal, had put 
“‘charms and heathen spells,’ and which Cathal was per- 
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suaded to eat by the all-powerful old Celtic spell of the ele- 
ments, ‘‘the seven universal things, the sun and moon, the 
dew and sea, heaven and earth, day (and night)’. On hearing 
the wild vision of MacConglinne, the abbot recollects that the 
recital of such a tale is to cure Cathal, and he releases from 
endurance vile and threatened crucifixion his wandering cleric- 
gleeman, who thereupon hastens to the court of Cathal, “at 
Dun Coba, on the confines of Iveagh and Corcalee.’’ Arrived 
here, the ancient tale relates, ‘““he began juggling for the host 
from the floor of the royal house (a thing not fit for an eccle- 
siastic), and practising satire and buffooner y and singing songs; 
and it has been said that there came not before his time, nor 
since, one more renowned in the art of satire.”’ MacConglinne 
ties the king to the wall of the banqueting room, and relates 
his w onderful vision of lakes of gravy and sweet milk, houses 
of suets and cheeses, fortifications of beef and mutton, and 
similar extravagant food-descriptions, in the meantime pass- 
ing rapidly before the king’s mouth great strips of meat. The 
result is that the poisonous little demon called into being by 
the wicked spells of Fergal was enticed to the very lips of 
Cathal, whence he darted forth after the tempting morsels, 
only to have the caldron turned down upon him. ‘ Great re- 
spect and honor had they that night for the scholar,’’ says the 
tale, which conciudes with a list of the rewards given Mac- 
Conglinne, chief of which was the relic-cloak of the saintly 
Manchin. 

There is a Rabelaisian color to this ancient story which re- 
calls certain continental tales of the ‘‘ pays de Coquaigne,”’ or 
the Lenten satires like the Bataille de Karesme et de Char- 
nage. itis however independent of them, as, indeed, it claims 
for itself strictly local origin, alleging, viz., the ‘‘ books of 
Cork’? and the tales of the elders or seanachies. It betrays 
quite an advanced anti-monastic spirit, which is intelligible 
when we remember how severe the medizeval Church was on 
the wandering gleeman, or clerici vagantes. ‘*Habent spem 
joculatores,’’ says Honorius of Autun, ‘‘Nullam; tota namque 
intentione sunt ministri Satanae.’’ The vision itself may be 
a parody on the famous visions of the early Irish saints, like the 
vision of Fursey, and the ‘‘food-litanies’’? surely strengthen 
this suggestion. It is possible, too, that into it are worked 
old pagan memories of a a golden age, an age of simple 
pastoral plenty, such as a cattle-breeding people of shepherds 
and rancheros would love to remember and to embellish. To 
the archeologist, or lover of Gaelic antiquity, this vision is a 
treasure-house, for it contains many texts, words, and phrases 
that throw light on the life of the early mediwval Gael,—his 
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food, dress, and habits, his architecture and artistic accom- 
plishments, his social and ecclesiastical life. In its present 
form it may be, as Professor Wollner shrewdly conjectures, 
only a patchwork of related fragments, only the libretto of the 
vagabond musicante, who wandered from one ‘‘bally’’ to 
another, from one green rath to the next one, a real shuttle of 
social life in that semi-patriarchal state, a gleam of sunshine, 
a ripple of laughter in the hard vicissitudes of Irish medizval 
life. 

5. Itis well known that, outside of the classic literature, the 
oldest navigation-tales are those that have come to us from Ire- 
land. In the ‘‘ Voyage of Bran, son of Febal, to the Land of 
the Living,’’ Prof. Kuno Meyer has presented us with the 
oldestof the navigation tales known to the vernacular languages 
of Europe. The Irish text has reached us in seven manuscripts, 
most of them being of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries,—the oldest, that on page 121a of the Leabhar na 
h’ Uidhre, (circa 1100 A. D.) contains, unfortunately, only the 
end of the story. 

The story opens abruptly with the summons of Bran to go 
to— 


A distant isle 
Around which sea-horses glisten ; 
A fair course against the white-swelling surge,— 
Four feet uphold it. 


Feet of white bronze under it, 
Glittering through beautiful ages. 
Lovely land throughout the world’s age, 
On which the many blossoms drop. 
The summons comes from a damsel who shakes over Bran a 
branch of silver with white blossom, and sings to him of the 
beauties of the over-sea country in fifty quatrains, of which 
the manuscripts have preserved but twenty-eight. The landis 
one of ‘‘ thrice fifty distant isles, in the ocean to the west of 
us,’ and its inhabitants are— 
Without grief, without sorrow, without death, 
Wi-hout any sickness, without debility. 

Itis called the Land of Women, and lies beyond theclear sea, 
which is peopled by fairy hosts, friendly and beautiful, and 
across which Manannan, the son of Lir, will pilot the fated 
Bran. The latter embarks, indeed, for the fragrant isle, which 
he reaches with the loss of one companion. Here he is detained 
among the sinless men and women of fairyland, who say of 


themselves : 
We are from the beginning of creation, 
Without old age, without consummation of earth, 
Hence we expect not ‘hat there should be frailty, 
The sin has not come unto us. 
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The many years they pass in the fairy isle seem but as one 
year. Eventually, longing seizes one of the band to revisit 
Ireland, which is permitted them on condition that they do not 
touch land. On reaching Ireland they learn that they have 
been absent for centuries, and that the Voyage of Bran is 
already one of the ‘‘ ancient stories’’ of the bards. At this 
juncture the homesick Nechtan, the cause of their return, 
leaps to the shore from the coracle, but is at once reduced to 
ashes, ‘‘as though he had been in the earth for many centu- 
ries."’ The fine tale concludes as follows: ‘‘Therefore to the 
people of the gathering Bran told all his wanderings from the 
beginning until that time. And he wrote these quatrains in 
Ogam, and then bade them farewell. And from that hour his 
wanderings are not known.”’ 

In the damsel’s mystic chant over Bran there is introduced 
a prophecy of the rebirth of Manannan, an ancient Irish 
marine-god, in the shape of Mongan, son of Fecthna (an his- 
torical character of the early seventh century), though perhaps 
this rebirth is meant to be in the person of the famous Finn, 
the son of Cumhal. 

Thus we have in this old tale two subjects of surpassing 
interest,—the paradise ideal of the ancient Irish, and their 
messianic idea. And the Irish text is very old, luckily, quite 
close to the conversion of the nation, for Professor Meyer, with 
Professor Zimmer, agree that the ‘‘ Voyage’’ was originally 
written down in the seventh century, and that when the tenth- 
century copy was made, the poetical portion was left almost 
intact (as comparison with the Wuerzburg Irish glosses shows), 
while the prose was subjected to some modification, chiefly in 
the verbal forms. 

It is the paradise ideal, as set forth in the Voyage of Bran 
that gives Mr. Alfred Nutt the theme for the study which he 
prints in this volume on the Irish Vision of the Happy Other 
World, and which he dedicates to the memory of two departed 
friends of the Gaelic, the Rev. Euseby D. Cleaver and the Rev. 
James Keegan, of St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Nutt has collected here 
a number of old Irish parallels to the Voyage of Bran,—the 
various similar /mrama or oversea voyages, like the Voyage 
of Maelduin, the Navigation of Brendan, etc. Quite entranc- 
ing also is the view of the old pagan Celtic philosophy as to 
the future, which we can gather from the Adventures of Prince 
Condla, Oisin in the Land of Youth, the Sick Bed of Cuchul- 
lin, the Wooing of Etain, Leaghaire MacCrimthainn’s and 
Cormac Mac Art’s Visits to Faery, the Dinnsenchas, the Fis 
Adamnain or Vision of Adamnan, and other archaic presenta- 
tions of the happy world beyond this bourne, the laughing, 
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flowery, deathless world of Tir Tairngiri. At times it seems 
to be a land beyond the western sea, or even under the waves, 
and again it is a great plain in the hollow of some hill, where 
the musical hosts of Faery are drawn up in array, ‘‘ white 
curly-headed bands, that march amidst blue spears, warlike 
sons of kings and queens, invisible to mortals because of 
Adam’s fall.’’ 

With smooth comely bodies, 

With bright blue-starr’d eyes, 

With pure orystal teeth, 

With thin red lips. 

In these texts, and the traditions connected with them, we 
have the remnants of the old pagan Irish Pantheon, which was 
once as minutely organized as that of the Germanic races, but 
melted away before Christianity—the malevolent members of 
it being converted into giants and monsters, while the friendly 
tribes were located either over-sea or under-sea, or in the mounds 
and hillocks that had been from time immemorial the loca sacra 
of the Irish. To all these stories there clings the pantheism of 
the pagan Celts, and the close-related animism—the respect of 
and veneration of all the forcesof life. This is especially true 
of the forces in which power, order, grandeur, irrevocable 
finality, are most manifest, e. g., the operations of the elements, 
the sun and moon, the stars, the winds, heaven and earth, day 


and night. The oath by these elements was the most ancient 
and solemn that the Celtic man could take, as may be seen 
in texts so far apart as Diodorus Siculus, the oath of King 
Leaghaire in the ‘‘ Four Masters,’’ the oath of King Cathal in 
the ‘‘ Vision of MacConglinne,’’ and the oath which Shakes- 
peare puts into the mouth of King Lear: 


By the sacred radiance of the sun, 
The mysteries of Hecate, and the night, 
By all the operation of the orbs, 
From whom we do exist, and cease to be. 


Christianity erased or modified much that was contrary to 
its tenets in this folk-literature and belief, or relegated them 
to the harmless circle of the fireside or the banquet-table, where 
they eventually became mere echoes of national or patriotic 
memories, natural links between the Christian present and the 
pagan past. And the process was not unlike what Gregory 
the Great was willing to tolerate for the Angles and the Saxons. 
The doctrines of the Incarnation of Christ and original sin, 
were worked into the great tales, often with literary violence 
to their symmetry and movement, and by the insertion of 
prophecies of their conversion, the pagan Irish, who had held 
zealously aloof from Rome and the Continent, were worked into 
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the great Christian body. Thus the ‘‘adze-head’’ prophecy 
about St. Patrick, the Redeemer-prophecy of the Voyage of 
Bran, that offsets the pagan messianism of the story, the lovely 
tale of the conversion of the third century King Cormac Mac 
Art, the prophecy in the Three Children of Lir, and its ex- 
quisite fulfillment. Christianity did not completely triumph 
in Ireland before the middle of the seventh century, and there 
is more fact than fiction to the splendid epic of ‘‘ Comgal,’’ in 
which Sir Samuel Ferguson has shown us the tenacity of old 
Druidism battling even then in remote and inaccessible sites 
for its ancient power and influence. It isno wonder, therefore, 
that tales like the ‘‘ Voyage of Bran,’’ written between the con- 
version of Ireland and thearrival of the Danes, should offer many 
traits of pagan Celticism, shaded and subdued, or elevated and 
transfigured,—foreign, nevertheless, to Roman Christianity, 
with which these traits reconciled themselves only slowly, and 
in the persons of the monastic clergy, at once orthodox men, 
and passionate lovers of their island vernacular. 

6. As author, editor and publisher, Mr. Nutt has rendered 
effective services to Gaelic literature. A painstaking and en- 
thusiastic student of Gaelic folk-lore, whether preserved in 
ancient manuscripts among the most valued treasures of great 
libraries or shrined in the loving traditions and retentive 
memories of the Gaelic-speaking peasantry, he holds an hon- 
ored place among the men who have labored most devotedly 
and effectively in the new movement for the preservation of 
the language and literature of the Gael. 

Asa publisher Mr. Nutt has been distinguished for his 
public spirit and the unselfish energy with which he ventured 
on the experiment of placing Irish books on the English mar- 
ket, at a time when pecuniary success seemed at best but 
problematical. That his laudable endeavors have been duly 
appreciated by a discerning public is a source of gratification 
to all who have derived pleasure and profit therefrom. 

Among the erudite German scholars distinguished for their 
achievements in the field of Celtic literature there is no one 
whose name is more familiar to Irish readers than that of Kuno 
Meyer. This comes from the fact that his translations from 
ancient Irish manuscripts (and more especially those from folk- 
lore tales) have been brought more under their notice than have 
any of the more serious works of his co-laborers and fellow- 
countrymen. 

In the ‘Irish Odyssey,’’ Professor Meyer’s valuable dis- 
covery in Irish manuscripts, dating from the fourteenth cen- 
tury, he has shown not only great discriminative research (re- 
sulting in the conclusive proof that the greater portion of the 
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story was not derived from any version of Homer’s Odyssey 
extant at the time, but was the pure invention of the Irish 
scribe, based on some slight knowledge of the main incidents 
of the Homeric poem acquired in ways still unknown), but in 
his English translation he has exhibited an almost intuitive 
familiarity with Irish mode of thought and expression, a gift 
which few save native-born writers ever acquire. 

We regret that the space at our disposal will not permit 
our noticing this interesting little book at more length, for it 
affords the most ancient authentic corroboration of a fact long 
known to us,—that the popular versions of ancient folk-lore 
tales scattered all over Ireland are the work of successive gen- 
erations of imaginative Seanachies, based upon a more or less 
hearsay knowledge of the contents of ancient Irish manu- 
scripts which they had never seen. 

7. The compiler of ‘‘The Elements of Gaelic Grammar’’ 
states in his preface that it partly follows the plan of Dr. 
Stewart’s more elaborate work. Thatthemethod he worked upon 
was by exclusion; that the purpose of the book was to afford 
assistance to such as may desire a living and intelligent ac- 
quaintance with the Gaelic language of Scotland, hoping to be 
able in some degree to enlighten and smooth the way of the 
elementary student, and of others who may undertake the same 
interesting travel.’’ 

8. ‘*The Gaelic Class Book,’’ by the same author, is a small 
work of carefully graduated exercises running parallel with the 
order of the Grammar, and including classified declensions of 
nouns, verbs, and adjectives. 


English Literature. 

Yorkshire Writers: Richard Rolle, of Hampole, and his Followers, edited by C. 
Horstman, vol. II. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1896. 

The edition of the works of Richard Rolle (1300-1349), has 
conferred a favor not only upon scholars but upon all who like 
to get nearer to the heart of a great and neglected past, and 
who do not pretend to be specialists of any sort. To the phi- 
lologist,—whether he be a student of middle English or an ex- 
aminer of the special Latin forms of the time,—the book has 
much value. The Yorkshire metrical Psalter attributed to 
Richard Rolle,—although he was undoubtedly the author of 
a prose translation,—is most carefully edited, the three texts 
being given with admirable notes. The effect of corrupted 
Latin on the English dialect preceding Chaucer is evident in 
all three versions. One slight lapse in a note might be pointed 
out for the benefit of the reader who does not carefully read. 
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the introduction. In the introduction it is implied that Richard 
Rolle died in 1349, and the supposition is that he was born in 
1300 ; but in the introductory note to the Psalter we are told 
that he died ‘‘an old man,’’ and that ‘‘ his earlier life belonged 
to the thirteenth century.’’ This inconsistency would not be 
so important were the dates not used to explain certain seem- 
ingly otherwise inexplicable changes in the style of the metrical 
psalter. Nothing can show better that Chaucer’s influence was 
conservative than a study of Richard Rolle’s Yorkshire dialect, 
in which Northumbrian poems constantly occur, —poems which 
are found in Yorkshire to-day, though eliminated from the lan- 
guage that Chaucer crystallized. 

Philological documents are sufficiently common, but human 
documents like these records with a living heart and an exalted 
spirit are rare. It seems singular that the editor so far mis- 
understood the attitude of Richard Rolle to the Church as to 
name him as the ‘‘ predecessor of Wyckliff and Luther.”’ But 
this may be passed over, for we find on page 25 of the ‘‘Intro- 
duction,’’ this note, which explains why ‘‘he himself never 


left, or meant to leave, the unity of the Church.”’ ‘‘ His dif- 
ference from Wyckliff,’’ theeditor says, ‘‘isthis: ‘‘heis alllove, 
Christ-like ; Wyckliff all hatred, negation.’’ Rolle wasamys- 
tic and a lyrist, a man of the school of St. Francis d’ Assisi, 
but more given to contemplation. He sings even in his prose; 


he is more English than Chaucer. The form of his metre is 
affected by the early poets of his own country, from whom he 
borrows the head-rhyme. His devotion to Mary is apparent 
everywhere, and the careful reading of his prose and verse,— 
difficult as it is from his lack of taste and love for ruggedness, 
—will reveal as much beauty as Thomas 4 Kempis or Bona- 
ventura. Richard Rolle is permeated with the sweetness of 
the love which belongs neither to the Italy of St. Francis nor 
the Spain of St. Teresa, but is as universal as the spirit of God. 
‘‘The Prick of Conscience,’’ Englished into modern speech, 
would be recognized and acclaimed as a vital expression of a 
living soul. The men who prefer the things of the mind are 
“eet upon to thank the editor and the publishers of this good 
‘book. 


Archzology. 


The Swastika, the earliest known symbol, and its migrations ; with observations on 
the migration of certain industries in prehistoric times, by Thomas Wilson, 
Curator, Department of Prehistoric Anthropology, U. 8. National Museum. 
Washington Government Printing Office, 1896. 8°, pp. 252. 

Few archeological problems are more interesting, or have 
called forth a more varied literature within three centuries than 
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the sign of the cross, taken asa mere geometrical or decorative 
sign. Among its many variations that known as the Swastika, 
or Croix patteé, remains yet the most deeply interesting, and 
provokes the widest range of discussion, according to the bias 
or the scope of the student or investigator who approaches the 
subject. 

Mr. Wilson approaches the subject with absolute impar- 
tiality, and his work is a specimen of scientific fairness and 
thoroughness. The volume contains the most complete collec- 
tion of all forms of the Swastika cross,—square, ogee, Egyp- 
tian meander, curved, spiral, triskelion, and tetraskelion,— 
and for the future is an indispensable aid to all workers in this 
field, already so well cultivated by such writers as Burnouf, 
Gregg, Goblet d’ Alviella, Ludwig Miller, Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Max Miiller, Goodyear, Brinton, Gardner, Thomas, Simpson, 
Sayce, Zmigrodzki, Perrot and Chipiez, and others. 

The Swastika cross, in its genuine form, is a Greek cross, 
with rectangular prolongations of both arms, usually to the 
right, sometimes to the left. It has been found in nearly all 
parts of the habitable world, and on monuments of human cul- 
ture that antedate by many centuries the Christian religion. 
This peculiar rectangular combination has been in use from a 
remote antiquity in farther Asia, China, Corea, Thibet, and 
Japan. It is engraved on the breast of the statues of Buddha, 
and on the pedestal of his statues. 1t was found on a leaden 
female idol at Hissarlik, deep in the ruins of pre-Homeric Troy. 
While not found in Babylonia, Assyria, Phenicia and Egypt, 
it was, andis yet, knownin Persia. The Scandinavian warrior 
engraved it on the scabbard of his sword, and the pre-Patrician 
Celts of Ireland and Scotland were acquainted with it. It is 
an ornament of Greek and Roman art, and may rightly claim 
to be the oldest and most wide-spread symbol known to man- 
kind. 

The word comes from the Sanskrit, and signifies benedic- 
tion, fortune, good luck, prosperity. But beyond the ancient 
name and the universal use of this sign, little is known with 
scientific finality, and a wide margin is left for the fancy of the 
archeologist. Whence diditoriginate? Its oldest monuments 
are in the remotest Orient, and it persists there yet in daily 
artistic and religious use. Yet it is discovered amid the relics 
of pre-historic antiquity in America, and its distinctive angles 
are traceable on objects found iu the mounds of Ohio, Tennessee, 
and Missouri. It is in common use among the Kansas and Sac 
Indians, the Pimas and the Navajoesof Arizona. How did this 
strange symbol find a universal acceptance among people so 
widely scattered? Mr. Wilson rejects all forms of the theory 
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of independent invention and holds to a migration or inter- 
communication from one people to another at dates and in ways 
beyond our ken. 

It seems to have arisen in the age of bronze, and to have 
followed the vicissitudes of that metal. It seems too to have 
been a favorite symbol of the early Aryan peoples—and whether 
it signified for them the wheeling sun, or the driving winds, 
the forked lightning or rain, the principle of fecundity, or the 
attributes of their supreme deity, it is impossible to say with 
accuracy. 

Many hypotheses have been invented to explain its peculiar 
formation. Is it the hammer of Thor or the conventionalized 
sepals of the Egyptian lotus? Is it an amulet or talisman, a 
mere sign of good fortune, a luck-penny as it were, oris it like 
the Christian fish, a compendium of old-time wisdom, human 
and divine ? 

It is found more frequently on objects of every day use than 
on religious objects. Thus, the Swastika sign is met with on 
pottery, on whorls and spindles, on coins and ornaments, on 
utensils and textile fabrics, whether the latter be old Coptic 
gobelins, the garments of Sac Indian women, or the blankets 
of the Navs ijoes. The study of the Swastika raises many prob- 
lems as to the migration of symbols, the ease and probability of 
early human inter-communication, the action of the average 
human mind in similar circumstances, the tenacity of prehis- 
toric custom, the movement of commerce and industry, such as 
the Hopewell Mound reveals. Mr. Wilson touches on all these 
unsettled questions, but wisely forbears a decisiveanswer. In 
fact he lets us see that he considers several of these problems 
as unlikely to ever receive a satisfactory solution. In the 
meantime he collects all the facts and references, and leaves 
the reader to infer therefrom as he may. 

We have reserved for the last the most interesting feature 
of the Swastika literature, its relation to the sign of the cross 
among the primitive Christians. It has been maintained that 
the cross-sign is only the symbol of a very ancient and occult 
religion, and that with the symbol Christianity borrowed from 
the Orient the tenets of this ancient system. Hence so many 
modern studieson the pre-Christian sign of the Cross, on the croix 
ansée of the Egyptians and the Swastika,—both found in the 
catacombs. Now, there is no need of postulating such fantas- 
tic origins for the pre-Christian forms of the cross found in the 
catacombs. They are few, and may have been introduced by 
Oriental Christians, with as little sense of the anomalous as was 
possessed by that Coptic artist who modelled his figurine of the 
Blessed Virgin and Child on the model of the seated Isis with 
Horus. 
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The cross was recognized by the Christians at an early date 
as the specific signum Christi. It is true that before Constan- 
tine its use was concealed, but more than one figure of it can 
be traced in the ornamentation of the catacombs, and its use 
is otherwise recognizable in the Christian art of the first three 
centuries. The epistles of Barnabas, Clement of Alexandria, 
and Tertullian are evidence of the domestic use of the cross as 
a symbol among the Christians, and they always speak of it in 
the historic sense. These writers illuminate the darkness made 
by the absence of the monuments, just as the ‘‘Spottcrucifix”’ 
of the Palatine illuminates the silence of the written records, 
and shows that the usual pre-Constantine form of the cross was 
of the traditional Christian type. The early Christian artists 
had a large freedom of design and invention, as did their 
medieval brethren, and they may easily have introduced fan- 
tastic forms of the cross on their individual responsibility, just 
as easily as Justin Martyr could see the cross in the barred 
mast of a ship or in the figure of a flying bird, or the Spanish 
Dominicans could believe in pre- -Columbian Christianity when 
they saw the cross in Mexican art. The early Christians were 
known as crucicolae, and their art is largely borrowed from the 
gospels and the epistles, in which the ‘material figure of the 
cross plays so large a part. For the rest, the Swastika was 
well known to Greeks and Romans, and its shape furnished, 
like the croix ansée, a convenient means for hiding the Christian 
symbol from the uninitiated or the blasphemous, especially in 
the domestic circle. In his treatise on the Christian Inscrip- 
tions of Carthage, De Rossi has illustrated the use of the cross- 
sign in the catacombs with rare erudition (Spicilegium Soles- 
mense, IV., 505, 517 sqq) completing the valuable work of 
Gretser, De Cruce Christi, (Ingolstadt, 1598-1605). If to these 
monumental stories one edd the writings of Zmigrodski and 
Zockler, Brock! and Von Bunsen?, he will have a ‘fund of the 
most curious and instructing information concerning a symbol 


that is at once the most ancient and the most holy known to 
man. 


The Tell El Amarna Letters, by Hugo Winckler,. New York: Lemcke & Buech- 
ner. Berlin: Reuter und Reichard, 1596. 


During the winter of 1887-88, the archeological world was 
startled by the discovery on Egyptian soil of a collection of 
cuneifor m tablets whic hy after a summary cnepectsim, was pro- 


*Brock, The Cross, Heathen onl Christian, a afr agmer! am notice of its early pagan use and 
subsequent Christian ‘dev elopment. London, 1882. 


“Das Symbol des Kreuzes bei allen Nationen, Berlin, 1878. 
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nounced to be nothing less than the Archives of Foreign Affairs 
under Kings Amenophis III and Amenophis IV of the eigh- 
teenth dynasty. The tablets were unearthed at Tell-el-Amarna 
now an insignificant village, on the right bank of the Nile, 
between Nineveh and Anrout, once the gorgeous capital of 
Amenophis IV. This king, as was long known, was of a mono- 
theistic tendency. Soon after the death of his father he had 
exchanged the worship of the national gods of Egypt for the 
religion of the solar-disk, adivinity apparently of Asiatic origin. 
He endeavored to force the new religion on the whole Egyptian 
nation. For this purpose he had abandoned Thebes to build 
another capital where the new religion could assert itself in new 
temples, without being checked in its growth by the places of 
worship of the old Egy ptian gods. With the seat of govern- 
ment the heretic king transferre ed to Tell-el-Amarna that portion 
of the Egyptian archives relating to the administration of his 
father. 

The archives of Egypt written in Assyrian characters and 
language! That sounded absurd ; several of the most eminent 
archeologists, Renan, for instance, were so skeptical about it 
as to pronounce the collection of tablets to be nothing but a huge 
and bold forgery, a joke played by some humorous Assyriologist 
on the candid Egyptologists. In the meanwhile most of the 
tablets had found their way to the museums of Boulak, London, 
and Berlin, and since have been the subject of methodical and 
conscientious study by such men as Sayce, Bezold, Budge, in 
England; Scheil and Halévy, in France; C. Abel and Winckler, 
in Germany. The first verdict of the Assyriologists proved to 
be right. The decipherment, however, was a slow and tedious 
process, many difficulties arising from the novelty of the matter, 
the bad condition of several of the tablets and the lack of famili- 
arity with the Assyrian languages on the part of most of the 
writers. Moreover, the work was necessarily done piecemeal, 
the publications we have just alluded to treating of some 
portion only of the known tablets. Hence Assyriologists 
welcome the latest publication of Dr. H. Winckler, in 
which we find for the first time, in readable shape, a 
transliteration and translation of the entire collection of Tell- 
el-Amarna, together with a carefully compiled dictionary and 
several precious indexes. No doubt, as the author modestly 
states, ‘‘this book does not aim at giving the final exposition 
of the letters, but only the beginning of such an exposition, and 
for the future Assyriologists there remains more to be done than 
a mere gleaning.’’ In spite of this, Dr. Winckler’s volume will 
prove highly instructive, both to Semitic philologians and 
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scholars of oriental history. As early as 1892, C. Bezold, in the 
introduction to his ‘‘ Oriental Diplomacy ’’ (London, 1892), ex- 
patiated on many grammatical and syntactical peculiarities 
‘‘which, when properly worked out, will certainly modify many 
of the received notions concerning the development of the Baby- 
Jonian and Assyrian dialects.’’ Moreover, as most of the 
writers of those letters were not of Assyrian tongue they often 
used instead of the genuine forms well known to us from the 
pure Assyrian texts, cognate forms of their own dialects. This 
practice assures us most valuable assistance for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Palestinian and Syrian Semitic languages at that 
early period—an immense gain for the study of the compara- 
tive grammar of the Semitic languages. 

The historian is not less favored than the philologian in this 
collection of ancient Oriental documents. He will find in the 
tablets of Tell-el-Amarna, quite a series of synchronisms, show- 
ing him a complete political tableau of the East at as early a 
date as the fifteenth century B. C., and furnishing him with 
many helps for the framing of Oriental chronology. There are, 
moreover, long lists of countries and cities, kingsand governors, 
which fill nearly as many blanks in this field of historical re- 
search. Finally they furnish the general reader a rare enjoy- 
ment by bringing before him a correspondence of 3,500 years 
ago, one which betrays so well that mixture of naiveté and 
astuteness which even yet is the chief characteristic of Oriental 
diplomacy. We wish merited success to Dr. H. Winckler’s 
book, and we hope that the author will continue to devote him- 
self to the study of this interesting collection, and thus crown 
the work of which he has been the chief inaugurator. 





The Menomini Indians. Extract from the Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau 

of Ethnology, by Walter James Hoffman. Washington, 1896. 

This is a production of one endowed with immense capacity 
for labor and no less judgment in the disposition of his mate- 
rials. It is a careful description of the history, tribal govern- 
ment, social organizations, mythology, folk-lore, customs and 
general social condition of the Menomini Indians, a tribe lo- 
cated in the north-eastern part of Wisconsin, first discovered 
by Sieur Jean Nicollet about the year 1634. A more complete 
picture of the life and social condition of a nature-people could 
not be given. The chapters on mythology and folk-lore teem 
with information of a most interesting and valuable character. 
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Chemistry. 

A Manual of Quantitative Chemical Analysis, by Frederick A. Cairns, A.M. Third 
edition. Revised and enlarged by Elwyn Waller, Ph. D. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1896. 

Since its first appearance, in 1880, Cairn’s Quantitative 
Analysis has been a very useful book, both to the student and 
the professional chemist, but its utility has been much en- 
hanced in this new edition. This is due not only to the intro- 
duction into the methods of analysis given of the modifica- 
tions brought about by progress in chemical science, but also 
to increased and more minute directions in regard to the treat- 
ment of the material under examination. This latter improve- 
ment is especially noticeable in the two chapters on the analy- 
sis of iron, in which the forty pages devoted to the subject in 
the first edition have grown to eighty pages in the new one. 

A valuable feature of the present edition is the addition of 
an appendix on the Properties of Precipitates. Here are de- 
scribed the different compounds sought for by the analytical 
chemist on which are based the numerical results of his analy- 
ses. The methods of obtaining these, their behavior towards 
different solvents and reagents, their stability, etc., are care- 
fully discussed, and the student who finds it impossible to 
‘make his results agree”’ will be amply repaid by a study of 
this chapter. 


Elementary Practical Chemistry, by G. 8S. Newth. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co., 1896. 

Laboratory manuals in chemistry are as plentiful as pub- 
lishing houses, and generally have a wonderful sameness of 
matter, though they: vary in the order of its presentation. 
There are some features of this new book, however, which raise 
it much above the common level. The author, a demonstrator 
in the Royal College of Science, of London, has given a great 
deal of attention to the devising of experiments which bring 
forth strongly the various points of chemical doctrine, and has 
been so successful in his work that his ‘‘ Chemical Lecture Ex- 
periments’’ is the best book of its kind in the language. The 
present book deserves equal success. Throughout the entire 
volume the principle of the conservation of matter is promi- 
nent, great stress is laid upon quantitative work, and the stu- 
dent is trained to accurate observation from the very outset. 

The chapters on manipulation, especially in the working of 
glass, are very clearly written and fully illustrated. The book 
is more than a laboratory manual as ordinarily understood ; it 
is more than a collection of receipts, with a few leading ques- 
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tions annexed, for it contains quite an amount of chemical 
theory, but this is presented in such a manner that it seems to 
come to the beginner without any studious effort to obtain it 
on his part. This is especially noticeable in Chapter XXII, 
on ozone, where the author takes occasion to bring the phe- 
nomenon of allotropy to the attention of the student. Not 
the least praiseworthy feature of the book is the extent to 
which it introduces and discusses those physical operations 
which are so necessary to all quantitative work in chemistry. 
The illustrations are nnmerous and very well executed. 


Miscellaneous. 


St. Edmund, King and Martyr: a history of his life and times with an account of the 
translations of his incorrupt body, from the original MSS., by Rev. J. B. Mac- 
kinlay, O. 8. B. (Benziger Bros. , 18938). 

This is not altogether a new book, but its striking merits 
warrant even a late notice for the purpose, if none other, of 
calling the attention of Catholic historical students to a good 
specimen of the results of scientific methods of study. The 
author has sought for his information among many uninvit- 
ing original sources with a patience of investig ition that bri ings 
to “mind the indefatigable labors of the famous Benedictines of 
old, and his book ought to prove not only a source of valuable 
information regarding a period of history wherein few have 
had the courage to follow in the footsteps of Dr. Lingard, but 
a guide as well to the young historical student in methods of 
historical research. It is, however, to be regretted that the 
author has not applied his ev ridently brilliant abilities to a 
more extensive study of the social conditions of the period, 
which would have for most readers more interest than the some- 
what tedious accounts of the translations of the Saint’s body. 


La Politique de Saint Thomas @’Aquin pur Edouard Crahay, Avocat 4 la Cour 

d’Appei de mint les; Louvain, 1896. 

St. Thomas is so universally and exclusively considered in 
the light of a mere theologian, that the very title of this book 
will probably cause a shock of ideas to m: iny readers who are 
not accustomed to look upon him as also a great thinkerin the 
domain of economics and civil government. Unfortunately, 
this side of the great Dominican’s teaching has, con :paratively 
speaking, been neglected, much, we fear, to the injury of his 
good fame, so that a change in the opposite direction is indeed 
a welcome signofthetimes. Louvain seems to have the honor of 
leading the way at least in Catholic circles under the able guid- 
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ance of Mgr. Mercier, superior of the School of St. Thomas. The 
author of the present book, although apparently not a disciple, 
pays a tribute to the influence excited upon him through this 
newest and most original school of Thomists. 

The title of the book explains the contents. It isa study 
of the teaching of St. Thomas upon the origin and nature of 
the State, of civil authority and forms of government, and upon 
the relations of the State to the Church ; all considered parallel 
with these existing political conditions and later theories of 
liberty and government, principally with the Contrat Social 
of Rousseau. It is evidently the work of one thoroughly famil- 
iar with his subject, although a more profuse citation of texts 
from St. Thomas would have forestalled a possible objection 
that he might perhaps be reflecting his own unconscious pre- 
conceptions to an undue degree. In fact, the somewhat pessi- 
mistic tone of the conclusion suggests that his comparison of 
St. Thomas with existing political theories was not instituted 
with much respect for the changed conditions that have forced 
themselves upon society. 

On the whole, however, the book is a brilliant effort and 
ought to have a ready introduction, particularly into our the- 
ological seminaries, for the purpose, if none other, of enlight- 
ening them upon a new method of studying the great Doctor. 


The mere fact that it is written by a layman and in the tongue 
of his country isa fact worthy of serious attention to those who 
hope for the influence of scholastic philosophy upon the world 
of thought. If, as we suspect, this is a fruit of the labors of 
Mgr. Mercier, it is a sign that he is meeting with the success 
due to his labors, and most gratifying to his well-wishers. 


Chautauqua: Chap. XIX., from the Report for 1897-’99 of the United States Bureau 
of Education, by Herbert B. Adams. 

Surely an institution for the study of the whole range of 
education under the impulse of religious earnestness which in 
less than a generation has received into its halls 225,000 mem- 
bers ought to be of intense interest to any Catholic who has 
the interest of his Church at heart. The present report offers 
us such a comprehensive description of the scope and influence 
of this organization, as well as of those of the Catholic Summer 
School, which is its direct application to Catholic needs. If 
nothing else, it proves to us that there are tremendous forces 
at work in our society which the Church must take serious 
account of in her attempts at conversion ; that there are some 
new elements in the world of thought which she cannot afford 
to ignore or manage according to older methods. 
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The Secret Directory, by Madeleine Vinton Dahigren. H. L. Kilner & Co., Phila 
delphia; 880 pp. 

This is the story of a young man of noble birth and lofty 
aspirations, who becomes entangled in the Masonic schemes 
for the spread of Liberalism in America and Italy. Incident- 
ally it contains two love stories which display the strong imagi 
native faculty of the writer, and a disclosure of the results of 
Masonry. ‘The interest of the book centers in the able way in 
which the author has presented the effects of the opposing 
ideals of Christianity and Liberalism—the elevation of man by 
humility, and his degradation through selfishness and pride. 
She has chosen for hero a youth who has within him the stuff 
of which saints are made. She gives him to see, on the one 
hand, the inner workings and principles of that body of which 
Mazzini was the acknowledged head, and, on the other, the 
heroism and devotion of a Franciscan friar. Theresult can be 
imagined. Disgusted with the crimes committed in the name 
of liberty, he seeks refuge for his soul in a life of Christian 
prayer and mortification. 

It may be remarked in this connection that Mrs. Dahlgren 
is writing for the current numbers of the Rosary Magazine the 
story of her conversion. Such narratives always possess psy- 
chological and religious interest, and more especially when 
written with the insight which the author’s long study of char- 
acter enables her to bring to bear on her own change of mind 
and heart. 


Katalog der Herderschen Verlagshandlung zu Freiburg im Breisgau, 1801-1895; 8°, 
pp. 255. 


We welcome this catalogue of the house of Herder in Frei- 
burg. It contains the long list of their many publications in 
Catholic theology and philosophy, in canon law and history, 
ecclesiastical and profane; also a list of their works of natural 
science, travel, piety, Christian art, geography, etc. Fora 
century this printing-house has been foremost in the service of 
the Church, and this catalogue is the best proof of the durable 
services rendered, especially by the enlightened zeal, liberality, 
and energy of Mr. Benjamin Herder, the late lamented head 
of the house. 


Early Education in Middle Georgia, by Richard Malcolm Johnston ; The Atlanta 
Exposition, by James C. Boykin; English Teaching of American History, by 
Dr. Weeks ; Chapters from the R: poris of the U. 8. Commissioners of Educa- 
tion for 1894-95. Washington, D. C. 
1° What strikes the reader of the first chapter is the extra- 
ordinary disproportion between the lack of what would now be 
termed a good system of schooling and the number of eminent 
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men possessed by Middle Georgia in the period anterior to the 
war. Surely a people must have been gifted with unusual 
energy and keenness of intellect to have been able to turn out of 
its relatively inefficient schools so many men eminent not only 
in their own little section but also at the nation’s capital ; or 
else it must have enjoyed to an unusual degree the advantages 
of superior private schools. 

2° Mr. Boykin’s report is remarkably clean-cut, and ought 
to be read side by side with the former, if one desire to find 
out what advance the South has made in education during the 
last thirty years of poverty, above all in behalf of the negro. 
This latter is well summed up in the report upon the Negro 
Building: ‘‘On the whole the showing was very favorable for 
a race which was in the darkness of absolute savagery within 
a few generations and in abject servitude within a single gen- 
eration, but as a whole the exhibit did not show so much what 
the negro is doing as what is being done for the negro.”? At 
the end is the well-known speech of Booker T. Washington, 
the most remarkable utterance which, to our knowledge, has 
ever yet come from a negro, and which ought to be memorised 
word for word by his friends, protectors and other ‘‘ somethings 
between a hindrance and a help.”’ 

3° The last chapter will be a revelation to the average Jingo 


who believes in an irreconcilable enmity between the two great 
families of the English-speaking race, showing as it does what 
genuine efforts are being made across the water to correctly 
teach to the rising generation the history of the Revolution of 
°76 and thereby draw nearer to one another nations akin in lan- 
guage, political ideals, and blood. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Acknowledgement under this rubric does not preclude 
further notice. 


Clare Vaughan, by Lady Lovat; new edition, with original illus- 
trations and some hitherto unpublished letters. New 
York, Cathedral Library Association, 1896. 


The Illustrated Catholic Family Annual, 1897. New York, 
Catholic School Book Co. 


Historia Exercitiorum Spiritualium 8S. P. Ignatii de Loyola, 
fundatoris Societatis Jesu, collecta et concinnata a P. Ig- 
natio Diertins, S. J., Sacerdote, Pars. I., Liber I. Herder, 
Freiburg im Breisgau, 1896; pp. 322. 
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Allard, Histoire des Persecutions, 5 vols., 8°. Paris, Lecoffre, 
1890-1895. 


Frantz, Geschichte der Christlichen Malerei, 3 vols., 8°. Her- 
der, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1887-1895. 


Bardenhewer, Patrologie. Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1894 ; 8°, pp. 635. 

Bibliothek der Katholischen Paedagogik, vol. VIII., Ausge- 
waehlte paedagogische Schriften des Desiderius Erasmus, 
von Dr. Dietrich Reichling. Johannes Ludovicus Viues’ 
paedagogische Schriften, von Dr. Friedrich Kayser ; 8°, 
pp. xxxvi-436; $2.00. Vol. IX., Die Studienordnung 
der Gesellschaft Jesu, mit einer Einleitung von Bernhard 
Duhr, 8. J. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1896; 8°, pp. viii- 
986 ; $1.25. 
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The Gases of the Atmosphere.—The History of their Discovery, 
by William Ramsay, F. R.8. (Macmillan & Co.) The follow- 
ing quotation, from the preface, explains the reason for the 
existence of this book: ‘‘ But persons without special scientific 
training have frequently expressed to me the hope that an ac- 
count of the discovery would be published, in which the con- 
clusions drawn from the physical behaviour of argon should be 
accompanied by a full account of the reasoning on which they 
are based.’’ The interest in the discovery of argon and, some- 
what later, helium, is little, if any, less vivid than when the 
existence of the first-named element was announced early in 
1895 by Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay, and excepting 
possibly the detection of the so-called X-rays from an excited 
Crooke’s tube, no discovery in natural science has in recent years 
excited such widespread and intense interest. Professor Ram- 
say, a joint discoverer, has felt and recognized the demand, as 
he acknowledges from the above quotation, and it is very fortu- 
nate for the public that the task has fallen to a man who, besides 
his recognized talent as an investigator, is possessed of great 
erudition and wide culture. The style of the book is charm- 
ing, and one’s interest is not allowed to flag atany time. Itis 
another beautiful illustration of the success with which so many 
English scholars, without sacrificing any scientific interests, 
are able to present their work popularly, and raises the very 
serious question: Why is this so rare among others ? 

In the first four chapters the history of ‘‘ pneumatic chem- 
istry’’ from its inception to the present time is given. It is 
practically a history of the later periods of chemistry, concise, 
it is true, but sufficient to give a fair idea of the development 
of the science. Biographical sketches, accompanied by illus- 
trations, are introduced of Hales, Boyle, Mayow, Black, Ruth- 
erford, Priestly, Lavoisier, Cavendish, and the investigators 
more prominent in the chemistry of gases. This material is 
presented in a most interesting way, and is sufficient in itself 
to give the book considerable value. 

The three chapters following are specifically devoted to an 
account of the discovery of argon, and incidentally of helium, 
their properties, physical and chemical, and the theoretical 
considerations involved. Presumably these facts are very well 
known to specialists, for the literature while very voluminous, 
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has been published in such a manner as to be easily accessible. 
But to the specialist as well as the layman this work will be of 
great value, as the more important part of the literature is here 
summarized and systematically arranged for the first time. 
The modesty of the author in stating his own part in these in- 
vestigations, and a readiness, amounting in fact to eagerness, 
to give credit to others, is a very striking and pleasing feature 
of these chapters. His success in placing the theoretical con- 
siderations, necessary to the subject, but usually regarded as 
rather difficult technicalities, in a clear and readily compre- 
hended way, is remarkable. 

He closes in these words: ‘‘ The object of science, as indeed 
of inquiry in all departments of human interest, is to recon- 
cile the world of man with the world of nature, and to endeavor 
to know in part that of which we hope one day to attain to a 
perfect knowledge.’’ And to this end this book will be of no 
inconsiderable aid. 


The Analysis of Air by a Mushroom.— Dr. T. L. Phipson has been 
conducting experiments on the growth of plant life in different 
gaseous media, and some of his experiments recently published 
are of considerable interest. The following extract is taken 
from the account in the Chemical News. In a bell-jar over 


water, filled with nitrogen and containing a little carbonic acid, 
he placed certain plants, for instance, moneywort, Lysimachia 
nummularia, and observed the gradual formation of oxygen, 
until after a few months the contained gaseous mixture was 
richer inoxygen than the atmosphere. In another experiment 
the bell-jar was filled with nitrogen containing some oxygen, 
and a specimen of the mushroom, Agaricus atramentarius, 
was introduced in such a way as to avoid contact with the 
water. The oxygen was soon absorbed, carbonic acid formed, 
which dissolved in the water, and thus the volume in the bell- 
jar became reduced. After standing some time the mushroom 
ceased to grow and dried up. On introducing now a specimen 
of the Lysimachia, within a few days the mushroom (recom- 
menced growing, and as the formation of oxygen exceeded its 
absorption, the volume of the gases in the bell-jar gradually 
increased. 

The author is led by his experiments to a number of specu- 
lations as to the nature of plant life, and expresses his convic- 
tion that herein lies the explanation of the free oxygen in the 
atmosphere. Admitting the value of his experiments and the 
plausibility of his arguments, nevertheless, they can scarcely 
be allowed as yet the validity of established proof. 
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Another Example of the Interdependence of Science and the Arts.— 
No better exampleof the advance in modern chemistry could 
be selected, perhaps, than the rapidly accumulating knowledge 
of the ferpenes, a generic name for a class of compounds to 
which belong, or are closely related, many of those substances 
regarded generally as indispensable. Under the leadership of 
Wallach, Armstrong, Tindall, and more recently of von Baeyer, 
Tiemann, and other prominent investigators, not to make 
invidious distinctions, many valuable researches have been con- 
ducted in this field. But, as with the so-called ‘‘ coal tar dye 
stuffs,’’ the aromatic aldehydes, etc., we have here a beautiful 
illustration of the interdependence of pure science, and the 
commercial needs demanded by modern conditions. There isa 
rapidly growing demand for india-rubber, camphor, and some 
other products all closely related to the terpenes. The present 
natural sources of supply are rapidly becoming inadequate, if 
not entirely exhausted. These sources must be carefully con- 
served and augmented, or artificial methods of production must 
be devised, or both. There appears to be but little promise in 
these directions until the nature and relationship of these com- 
pounds are more clearly understood, and thus a most powerful 
incentive to investigation is developed, and pure science must 
be the richer in supplying the needs of her sister, applied 
science. Asin so many other directions of modern life, the 
influence of the bicycle is felt here. The enormous, and rapidly 
increasing use of rubber tires for city vehicles, its many house- 
hold applications, and its extensive use as an insulator i in elec- 
trical apparatus, have brought about a condition where the 
supply of this material is sorely taxed to meet the demand for 
it. Very recently, we are informed, attempts have been made 
to regulate the gathering of caoutchouc, and preserve and pro- 
pagate the trees. It is stated that about two pounds per an- 
num may be drawn from the average tree without injury if pro- 
per care be taken in making the incision, and the accompany- 
ing details. Reports from British Guiana, indicate a large 
development of the trade in the gum from the balata tree. 
While satisfactory for many of the purposes to which ordinary 
caoutchouce is put, it is, however, said to make but poor insu- 
lating material. There are several artificial methods of mak- 
ing rubber alre: idy announced, but the details yet given are too 

vague to allow of any judgment of their prob: ible value. 

In the case of camphor the problem seems to be quite as 
serious. Its expensiveness is rapidly incre: ising, as its use in 
medicineand the arts isextended, sincethe supply seems, if any- 
thing, to be getting smaller. The camphor of commerce is 
obtained principally from a laurel (Cinnamomum camphora) 
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which is found growing extensively in Japan, Formosa and 
China, although quite a large number of other trees yield it 
in lesser quantities. 

A valuable memoir on this subject, by Dr. E. Grassman, 
has recently been published. It appears that the principal 
uses of camphor are in the preparation of celluloid, as an im- 
portant constituent of most insecticides, in medicinal prepara- 
tions, and to a limited extent in the preparation of high-power 
explosives. Suggestions as to the preservation of camphor- 
yielding trees are made by Dr. Grassman, which unquestiona- 
bly deserve the attention of the officials in the countries pro- 
ducing them. Attempts to prepare camphor artificially, or 
substitutes for it, are neither new nor few, but so far have not 
proved of any special value. 


The Etching of Glass Vessels by Contained Solvents has long been 
known, and the subject of an immense amount of investigation, 
from the classic experiments of Lavoisier up to the magnificent 
researches of the German government stations now in progress. 
Recently much attention has been attracted to some experiments 
of M. Henri Lavouroux to determine the effect of the material in 
glass bottles upon the wine contained in them. The investi- 
gation seems to have been inspired by a recent case in the 
French courts, where a large and valuable lot of wine was sold 
and delivered in bottles. But when drawn from the bottles it 
was found to differ materially from the sample upon which the 
sale had been made, and a lawsuit followed. Investigation 
developed that the bottles had become so badly etched from 
the loss of lime, potash, and soda as to be quite opaque, and’ 
these bases had formed salts with the acid ingredients of the 
wine, and were present in solution to such an extent as to com- 
pletely destroy its potative value. 


A Curious Surgical Operation—In Za Nature of recent date 
M. F. Crestin describes an operation involving the use of an 
electro-magnet. The patient was a woman, in whose hand was 
imbedded a broken needle, which had been there about two 
months. Her hand was placed between the poles of the mag- 
net and current sufficient to produce a force of about three 
grammes was used. After about twenty hours, in two-hour 
sittings, the needle was drawn, without pain or loss of blood. 
Operative surgery appears to be enriched by a new instrument. 


Contribution from the Museum of Ethnology and Anthropology.— 
Amongst the material in the possession of the University which 
is now being catalogued and arranged under the direction of 
Dr. W. J. Hoffman, the curator, an unique specimen has been 
found illustrating the development of pictography amongst our 
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Western Indians, and that gentleman has kindly supplied the 
‘‘Chronicle’’ with the following descriptive notes: 

Indian picture-writing is at all times of interest as illustrat- 
ing one of the most primitive methods of communicating 
ideas without the aid of gesture-signs or oral speech. In an 
example recently received by this Museum, are evidences of a 
highly conventionalized system of pictographic writing, cer- 
tain unique marks which have not before been observed in 
pictorial records known to have been made by the same tribes 
from which the example under consideration is known to have 
been received. 

The specimen consists of a light gray wool hat, such as are 
worn by frontiersmen, and was painted by ‘‘ Wolf-Voice,”’ a 
Cheyenne Indian of Fort Keogh, Montana. The whole outer 
surface of the rim and crown is decorated with markings in 
blue, black and red colors, the entire record embracing a bio- 
graphic history of the wearer, ‘‘ Spotted-Bull.”’ 

The record begins with the indication of a battle, in which 
‘* Spotted-Bull’’ took two scalps, these being indicated by two 
small red discs from which the black lines, denoting hair, are 
suspended ; while above each is the portrayal of a knife, the 
weapon with which the scalping was performed. The victims 
were Shoshone Indians, while .in another illustration of a like 
exploit two Crow Indians and one Pani are represented, the 
former by the topknot projecting upward from the forehead, a 
practice common to that tribe ; while the Pani is indicated by 
a short curved line above the head to represent an elongated 
ear, as suggested by the slightly curved forefinger when held 
to the side of the head to denote a wolf, or Pani, the latter 
being known to the early writers as the Loup, or Wolf Indians, 
this being the pictorial imitation of the common gesture-sign 
for this tribe. 

The most interesting variant is the practice of representing 
the horse ; the simple horse-shoe to indicate the unshod Indian 
pony, and the same mark, with short bars at the heel of the 
shoe, to denote the iron shoe worn by the so-called American 
or Eastern horse. In the present illustration the horse-shoe 
marks are practically alike and without the short heel-marks, 
but in lieu thereof a blue spot is placed within the curved shoe 
to denote a mule, while a red spot is represented to indicate a 
horse, the spots being intended to represent nails, while the 
entire absence of such ‘‘nail spots’? would, according to one 
Indian opinion, denote an unshod horse or Indian pony. 

Five red-bowl pipes are shown in another place, to indicate 
that the subject of the record had led five war parties; his 
position at the head of the column until out of sight of the 
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enemy, with the pipe carried aloft before him, denoting his 
rank as a partisan, or leader, of a party organized by him for 
the purpose of avenging a personal grievance. 

The representation of a row of Indian whips, or quirts, de- 
note his presence at an Indian fight where the enemy were 
defeated and their bodies strack with the whip or coup stick. 
This method of striking the enemy is a mark of degradation 
of the one struck, and no greater insult could be offered any 
one. Various other exploits and ceremonials of a mysterious 
nature are represented, but a review of these would demand 
too much space. 

Various meteorologic signs are shown to denote day, night 
and darkness, and the chief’s personal status as a medicine 
man, together with his own private charms and fetishes are 
graphically shown. 

Altogether, the specimen is believed to be unique, and one 
of the most interesting examples of biographic history por- 
trayed within so limited an area. 





ANALECTA. 


LITERARY.—Two little volumes of exquisite poetry have 
lately fallen into our hands, ‘‘ Verses by the Way” and 
‘“*Poems,’’ by Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Blake. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) It is not often that verse so elegant and chaste, 
so musical and picturesque, arrests the attention of the casual 
reader. Mrs. Blake possesses no small share of the divine 
affiatus. The thought of these little volumes is always ele- 
vated and pure, and the beauty of language is sustained from 
cover to cover, in a way that denotes a writer at once gifted 
and experienced in the admirable art of words. Had this 
woman chosen to sing less lofty and more popular themes, no 
doubt a more general fame would already be her reward. Still, 
what is fame? Is it the noisy shout of the multitude, whose 
gross ear is temporarily tickled, or is it the calm and per- 
enduring approval of the select and the skilful, an approval that 
alone can secure admission to the Golden Book of the realm 
of art. Mrs. Blake has treated many topics in these small 
volumes, and she lends fresh grace to each one in turn,—her 
ideal renderings are such as one reads gladly a second time,— 
no small tribute in an age of multitudinous poetry. Religion, 
patriotism, virtue, nature, the charm of childhood and the 
grave beauty of motherhood, the odds and ends of life, are 
the burden of hersong. She treats each subject with dignity 
and moderation, without exaggeration or flamboyance, and 
with a precision of expression that is relieving just now, when 
the vague, the foreign, the indefinite are running riot in our 
literature, as well as in our art,—those truest mirrors of the 
uncertain conditions of the American soul. Mrs. Blake has a 
rare skill in writing of childhood, and we commend to every 
reader the beautiful poem entitled ‘‘A Little Sailor Kiss,’’ 
which nothing but the gravity of this publication prevents us 
from reprinting. Its almost perfect ‘‘lilt,’’ its sweet truthful- 
ness, the strong motherly passion of the thought, and the 
glorious ‘‘ pictura”’ of the language,—all color and outline and 
glow,—make the little poem a nursery gem, and earn for it a 
right to be softly sung forever, or so long as childhood is grace- 
ful and motherhood is holy. One might speak with just praise 
of the poem on ‘*‘ The Christian Martyr”’ (Saint Salsa of Africa), 
of the painter Paul Delaroche; of the lines on ‘‘June,”’ of the 
feeling verses entitled ‘‘Our Record,’’ ‘‘Greeting’’ and ‘‘ Erin 
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Mavourneen,’’ in which the Celtic ardor flames uncommonly 
bright and strong, and tinges the ideas and the words with the 
glow of holy devotion and ideal love. The poems on ‘‘ Wen- 
dell Phillips’? and ‘‘The Women of the American Revolu- 
tion’’ will always repay perusal,—strong evidences as they are 
of that quick assimilation by the Gael of all that is noblest 
and worthiest in our American life, history, ideals and spirit. 
Mrs. Blake is of the school of John Boyle O’ Reilly, and a 
prominent figure in the circle of singers, story-tellers and crit- 
ics which centred about that gifted man, and yet lend a charm 
to his adopted city. We hope that the world of letters will 
welcome for many years the verse of one who can write so 
charmingly of flowers, children, love, and all other things 
beautiful and holy. 


Among the theological seminaries of 
Europe which have distinguished themselves by contributions 
to theological science during the past forty years, that of Bruges, 
in Belgium, deserves special notice. In the department of 
Sacred Scripture it has produced the commentaries of Van 
Steenkiste on the Psalms in three volumes, on the Gospel in 
four volumes, on the epistles of St. Paul in two volumes. It 
has contributed to dogmatic studies the ‘‘ Praelectiones The- 
ologicae dogmaticae generalis’’ of D’ Hollander; the ‘‘ Insti- 
tutiones Theologiae dogmaticae specialis’’ of Jungmann ; the 
learned work, ‘‘ De Ecclesia,’’ of “De Brouwer , and the disser- 
tation on the Hexameron, by De Gryse. Among the more 
numerous works on moral theology may be named ‘‘ Theologia 
Fundamentalis’’ and “De Virtutibus Theologicis,”’ by Bou- 
quillon; ‘‘ De Jure et Justitia,’, ‘‘ De Te sper: antia,’’ many dis- 
sertations on Co-operation, the Obligation of Civil Law, Scan- 
dal, and the Breviary, by De W affelaert, the present Bishop 
of Bruges ; in Canon Law, the ‘‘Compendium Juris ecclesias- 
tici civilis, > by Debrabandére, formerly Bishop of Bruges; in 
Philosophy, the ‘‘Elementa”’ of De G ryse; in Social Science, 
‘*Le Droit National et la Revolution,”’ by the same author. 
This intellectual activity isfarfrom waning. Recently the 
president of the Seminary, M. Van den Berghe, former profes- 
sor of canon law in the University of Louvain, published a 
learned canonico-moral work on Law, and another on Church 
and State. Threeof the professors of the Seminary, M. Coorn- 
aert, Dignan and Van de Putte, with Fathers Corluy, a Jesuit, 
and Haghebaert, a Dominican, have undertaken to complete 
the Flemishtranslation of the Bible begun by the celebrated 
Beelen. This year the professors, under the direction and with 
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the codperation of Bishop Waffelaert, commenced the publi- 
cation of a periodical, Collationes Brugenses, containing 
studies on theological questions proposed in the diocesan 
conferences. 

A History of the Seminary has been begun by a former pro- 
fessor, de Schrevel, at present secretary of the Bishop. A pre- 
liminary volume containing a rich collection of documents was 
published some years ago and the first part of the work itself 
appearedrecently. Itcontainsthe history of the chapter-school 
of Bruges, of the chairs of Theology and Belles Lettres founded 
in the sixteenth century by the Dominican Jean de Witte, third 
Bishop of Cuba, and of the erection of the Seminary in 1571, 
according to the wish expressed by the Council of Trent. The 
work is learned and critical, containing a great fund of infor- 
mation. We note as especially interesting the chapter on the 
repression of begging, with the controversies to which it gave 
occasion, and theremarkable study on the famous George Cas- 
sander. 





